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LITERATURE AND RELIGION, 


Tue influence of literature upon good morals, is so obvious, 
, that it seems strange that any should indulge the idea of advan- 
g cing the one without encouraging the other. It is the most 
' powerful lever that can be used for the direction of public 
E opinion. A taste for literature is, in itself, a pure and elevated 
; taste, and is an evidence of a high degree of refinement. Lit- 
erature softens the manners while it extends the’ views of a peo- 
ple, and gives elegance of thought,and benevolence of feeling, 
at the same time that it communicates knowledge. 

In our times, more than at any previous period, must the influ- 
ence of literature be manifest, because the number of those 
who read is greater, and books are more abundant, better, 
and cheaper. And thisis an influence which must increase with 
time. Public opinion cannot now be affected by a rumor, a 
song, or even an oration; but the press affords a source of infor- 
mation as abundant as the intellectual wants of man, as exten- 
sive as the thirst for knowledge, and as unfailing as the moun- 
tain stream; always flowing and always full. People may now, 
as heretofore, be excited by a public speech, but their knowl- 
edge is gained by reading; their thoughts are formed, and their 
actions directed by the potent agency of the press. 

How little do those who aim at reforming the hearts of men, 
seem to understand these obvious principles. The great object 
of reflecting and virtuous men in all countries, is to support re- 
ligion and morality, and nothing is more easy than to sustain 
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that which has the talent of a country on its side. Mind is di- 
rected by mind; and that great portion of the public intellect 
which lies idle and inactive, receives its impulse from the smaller 
portion which isin motion. It is important, that all who operate 
upon public sentiment should combine, and be brought to act 
simultaneously, and in perfect harmony, in favor of the few 
great leading principles of religion, which we hold in common. 

No priesthood has ever yet sustained itself, for any long pe- 
riod, without the kind of aid to which we allude. A priesthood 
which does not engraft itself upon the sympathies of the peo- 
ple, and become identified with their interests—their temporal 
as well as their ultimate interests—must dwindle into insignif- 
cance. In every country, and under every form of religion, 
where the clergy have maintained a commanding influence, they 
have invariably been the tcachers, controlled the literature, or 
held the keys of the treasuries of knowledge. 

The Roman Catholic clergy understood this principle, and 
ruled whole nations for a long series of years, by means of their 
superior knowledge. ‘They educated youth, and directed the 
matured judgment of man. They interwove their influence 
throughout the whole of the complicated web of human affairs, 
and contrived to be distinctly seen and felt in every department 
of humanaction. Their influence, however, was chiefly owing 
to their being the depositories of learning, the sole agents in 
the distribution of knowledge, and the artificers of public senti- 
ment. But they attempted too much for themselves and too 
little for mankind. Instead of faithful stewards, they became 
misers. ‘They locked up the treasure, which they should have 
impartially distributed, and circulated counterfeit coin instead 
of pure gold. 

The master-minds that gave impulse to the reformation were 
highly cultivated. Luther, Calvin, Knox, and others, were men 
of extensive learning, and brought to the support of the great 
cause in which they were engaged, rich stores of acquired 
knowledge. They were great by nature. God gave them 
minds of gigantic capacity, and they filled them full of the trea- 
sures of wisdom. These men did not bring about that extraor- 
dinary revolution which changed the whole face of society, and 
even affected the forms of all the governments in christendom, 
by appealing to vulgar prejudices, but by the force of argu- 
ment. They had nothing to conceal, nothing which needed 
to be glossed over, or perverted; truth, in its native sublimity, 
was the object of their search, and that which they taught to 
others. But though truth is mighty and will prevail, its cause 
cannot be advanced by ignorance. The men to whom we have 
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alluded, were opposed by the ripest scholars, and the greatest 
geniuses of their age, and they met them upon their own field, 
clad in the panoply of knowledge, armed with the weapons of 
piety and reason, and animated by patriotism and benevolence. 

We might. if we could do so without invidiousness, refer by 
name, to some of the sects of our own country, and show, that 
while one has gained influence by its attention to polite litera- 
ture, and another by its patronage of collegiate education, a 
third has lost ground by despising these human acquisitions. 
We content ourselves with making this suggestion. 

There are few sectarians in this country who repudiate learn- 
ing altogether—yet there are some. They do not reflect, that 
for one man that thinks, there are a hundred, perbaps a thous- 
and, who borrow their thoughts from others; that for one man 
whose morals are formed by his own perceptions of right and 
wrong, there are a thousand whose minds are imperceptibly 
moulded by public opinion. Public opinion is formed by the 
press. Books and periodicals are read, and have influence, 
where the preacher has none. Take away the influence of 
religion from literature, and leave the latter to form itself with- 
out reference to any good effect upon the morals of society, and 
it will most probably become licentious and anti-religious. Let 
this be the case, and the result will be, that while the preacher 
converts one individual to the truth, the press will seduce a hun- 
dred into error. 

It was quite natural, that immediately after the reformation, 
there should have been a popular disgust against that learning 
which the priests had hoarded, and perverted. There was a 
powerful reaction going on in the public mind, the obvious ef- 
fect of which, was to desecrate all that had been revered, ex- 
cept the naked gospel itself. It was the interest, too, of those 
who had no learning, to decry that which they could not 
possess. 

The influence of the popish system continued to paralyze the 
usefulness of all institutions of learning, long after the system 
itself had been overthrown. All professional and scientific lit- 
erature continued to be enveloped in the dead languages, and 
the colleges remained the gloomy depositories of learning, 
which shed little radiance beyond their own walls. This has 
continued to be the character of colleges until lately; and we 
are not certain whether it is not too much their character now. 
Until lately, therefore, the difficulty of obtaining a liberal eda- 
cation, has afforded to some sects, a good reason for dispensing 
with it; the foppery, the superstition, and the illiberality of the 
learned, have disgusted others. 
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These objections to learning operate no longer. There is 
now no privileged class in this country, who can shut out others 
from the fountains of knowledge. Education is becoming cheap 
and accessible; and those sects who deride or neglect the ac- 
quisition, will soon fall, if they have not already fallen, behind 
the times, and sink into contempt. 

But our business now, is not with the ignorant; we wish to 
make some suggestions to a class of the well-informed, who do 
not live up to the spirit of their belief. We would call the 
attention of the educated clergy of our country to the subject 
of polite literature. 

What is called polite literature, embraces a vast proportion 
of all that is read in our country—it includes the whole circle 
of poetry, of fiction, and of imaginative composition. Most of 
our periodicals, and of our popular literature come within its 
scope. It exercises, therefore, a controlling and pervading in- 
fluence; a greater influence, perhaps, than the more serious and 
elaborate productions in the several departments of science. 
There is no prospect that the quantity of this kind of writing 
will decrease, or the taste for it become diminished; because 
human nature is always the same, and that which has employed 
the highest powers of genius from the days of Homer to this 
time, will probably engage the same faculties throughout future 
periods. Indeed, we may reasonably expect, that the taste for 
this species of literature will increase; for knowledge and re- 
finement are increasing, and as the faculties of man become en- 
larged and polished, the mental appetite grows fastidious, and 
requires to be fed with the more elegant creations of genius. 
Mankind is growing more and more intellectual, and becoming 
more and more addicted to mental pursuits and amusements. 

In almost all civilized countries,except our own, the clergy 
have endeavored to conciliate the affections of the people, or to 
use a more American form of expression, to be popular, by ming- 
ling in their innocentamusements. We are not about to inquire 
into the expediency of that seclusion from social society which 
is practised by the clergy of this country. There is perhaps 
more gained than lost by it. But there ought to be some com- 
mon ground on which they could meet, and interchange 
thought with other gentlemen. There should be some spot 
where they could meet other professional men as equals, where 
their minds could come into collision with the minds of those 
who are experienced in the ways of the world, and where the 
man who has been investigating abstract truth in his closet, 
could compare notes with him who has gathered practical truth 
in the haunts.of business. Literature and literary intercourse, 
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offer a field for this kind of mingling of mind, and friendly 
conflict of opinion. 

We doubt whether, in any other country, the clergy have ab- 
stracted themselves so much from literary pursuits, as in this; or 
whether they have ever done so in this country, at any former 
period, to the same extent as at the present time, In some of 
the most numerous denominations, they study little else than the- 
ology, and though deeply versed in this branch of knowledge, 
are ignorant of all others. The consequence is, that their ser- 
mons are deficient in that freedom of thought, that vigor and 
originality, which characterize the compositions of those who 
can illustrate one science by figures drawn from another, or ex- 
plain its principles by those of a kindred department of knowl- 
edge. It follows too, that the clergy acquire a peculiar phrase- 
ology, which they use in the pulpit and in conversation, by which 
they render both unpalatable to ears accustomed to e legant lan- 
guage. This is the natural course of things; any man who 
addicts himself to one art or science, to the exclusion of all 
others, will acquire its cant phrases, and use a language which 
is convenient to himself, but vulgar to others. In our best pul- 
pits and most elegant churches, we hear a vast deal of such 
language from gentlemen of learning and talents, who read on 
one subject, to the exclusion of gener: al literature. 

There is one reason for this, which has been unavoidable. 
The rapid increase of our population, and the still more rapid 
extension of inhabited territory, has created a demand for min- 
isters of the gospel, greater than the ordinary natural supply. 
The want was one of great interest and importance, and it was 
happy for the country that there was benevolence and public 
spirit to meet it. A hot-bed process was resorted to, which pro- 
duced the desired result to a considerable extent. In several 
denominations, the wealthy contributed generously to educate 
indigent young men for the ministry. Many gentlemen have 
thus been placed in stations of eminent use fulness, who might 
otherwise have been left to toil in the ranks of manual labor, 
and in the gloom of ignorance. We applaud and honor every 
effort, by which one mind has been elevated by education into 
a higher sphere of action than that in which nature placed it, 
or a single laborer added to the cause of benevolence or religion. 
But that which is done by a public charity is generally badly 
done. It was necessary,and it was thoughtright in conscience, 
that the money thus applied, should be expended with rigid 
economy, and the young men thus educated, were well in- 
structed in the few attainments which were thought actually 
necessary, but left in total ignorance of all others. They were 
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made sound theologians, but not general scholars. Many excel- 
lent ministers have thus been brought into the field, fully compe- 
tent to discharge the sacred office; and we cannot condemn that 
which was thus necessary, and has been thus successful. But 
we should hope, that the practice may not extend beyond the 
emergency which has produced it. Nor. would we invidiously ap- 
ply this remark to the ministry alone; all professional education 
has become superficial, and general scholarship is in none of 
them required as an indispensable prerequisite to professional 
study. 

It is also true, that ministerial labors are greater now than 
formerly; and that the multiplication of benevolent societies, 
and the various methods of moral action, invented in late years, 
for the dissemination of religious truth, leave the minister but 
little time for other employments than those strictly clerical. 

Still we cannot yield the point, that they form, legitimately, a 
component part of the literati of the nation, and are bound to 
contribute their part to sustain the vigor and purity of the na- 
tional literature. Generally speaking, and adhering of course 
to the exception just made, they are the best educated class of 
our citizens. Other men of liberal education throw aside their 
books, when they plunge into the eager career of professional 
ambition; the clergyman alone leads, or ought to lead, a life of 
study, of thought, of calm and benevolent reflection. He 
lives to do good to others; others live to do good to themselves. 

Education has always been, and always will be, conducted 
chiefly by the clergy, because they are the most capable—be- 
cause the tuition of the young is a pursuit congenial with their 
calling—because they are more benevolent than othermen—and 
because, not having the same sphere of ambition open to them, 
they are more willing to make sacrifices, and to do good in a 
humble station. It isa fortunate thing that it is so; for if they 
do not implant virtue together with knowledge, they will at 
least not vitiate the young mind by bad principles or dangerous 
speculations. 

For similar reasons they should be the chief supporters of 
the national literature. Reading constitutes the prominent 
amusement of the vast population scattered over our wide union. 
The reading and the writing portions of this mass, act and re- 
act on each other; each exerts a powerful influence on the 
other. The writer wields a direct power upon public senti- 
ment; but the readers constitute an immense majority, and sup- 

ort the writer, whose obvious interest it isto please them, and 
who is therefore under great temptation to bend to public opin- 
ion. Writers, therefore, should be men of principle, independ- 
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ent thinkers, and men, if possible, who have no ulterior views 
to seduce them into an abject flattery of popular error, or fash- 
ionable vice. Who would be better fitted to discharge this 
duty, than a high-minded and highly-principled clergyman, ac- 
customed to learned research, and to the habit of drawing boldly 
and rigidly the line between virtue and vice? Who would be 
so apt to rebuke, by calm exposition, the fallacies of the fashion- 
able essayist, or the profane rhapsodies of the half-tledged 
poet? 

On the other hand, it would be advantageous to the clergy- 

man to enlist his sy mpathies with those of the world; to cultivate 
his own affections, and win the love of those around him, by 
contributing to their amusement and instraction. It would ma- 
terially promote his usefulness, by rubbing off the rough edges 
of his hard sacerdotal style of composition, and giving him an 
elegant and graceful manner. It would exercise his thinking 
powers «and give them new fecundity and vigor; and it would 
invest him with the faculty of clothing his ideas in that pure 
and classical diction which is the universal k: inguage of common 
sense and good taste. Instead of an abstruse technical phrase- 
ology, rather uncouth, and not remarkably perspicuous, which 
is liable to be misunderstood by the uninitiated, would be sub- 
stituted the language of the scholar and the gentleman. Above 
all, it would extend almost infinitely, his field of usefulness. He 
could mingle wholesome admonition, and elevated thought, 
with poetic feeling and classical ornament. He could reach the 
tasteful, the sentimental, and the idle reader, who would shrink 
from a lecture, and fall asleep under a sermon. He would 
place himself on terms of community with the scholar and the 
man of science, and his profession would lose in their eyes its 
repulsive severity, and its supposed illiberality. There is no 
incongruity of character between the christian, the gentleman, 
and the scholar; the most attractive qualities of all, blend har- 
moniously together, and it is desirable that they should be al- 
ways united. Theclergyshould set the e xample. They should 
take the lead in elegant acquirement, and show themselves the 
patrons of polite learning. Beauty of composition, and the 
graces of eloquence,-have always been among the legitimate 
adornments of the pulpit; why should they not be universally 
cultivated, carried into priv: ate intercourse, and extended to fhe 
pages of the periodical? But no clergyman ever attained < 
fine style, who was not a good belles lettres scholar, and a seni 
ral reader; few clergymen have ever been extensively popular 
who were not literary men. Robert Hall was an able writer 
and an acute critic; so are Chalmers and Channing. They 
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have earned more reputation by their pens, than in their 
pulpits. 

We would press our remarks especially in reference to polite 
literature. Somebody once said, in proposing the improvement 
of church-music, that we ought not to let the devil have all the 
good tunes. Neither should he have the good writers. There 
must be, and always will be, a popular literature. There will 
always be a vast amount of industry and intellect employed in 
furnishing to society amusement and employment of an intellect- 
ual character. Books, periodicals, pamphlets, newspapers, will 
continue to be made to the full amount, as regards mere quan- 
tity, of the demand; and this species of writing will continue 
to furnish employment for the leisure hours of a large majority 
of the people of this country. It is perfectly idle for the 
preacher or the critic to inveigh against light reading; it is 
as necessary to have light reading as to have light food. 
The keenest appetite, and the best digestion, will tire,if fed 
upon gross, strong diet, and will be gratified by an occa- 
sional change. Every mind requires relaxation; every mind 
will have it. The human mind can no more exist in a healthy 
state without amusement, than a vegetable without sunshine; 
the latter will lose its color if doomed to perpetual shade, 
and the former its elasticity, if the kindly beams of fancy, feel- 
ing, and sentiment, be withdrawn. There must be a popular 
literature. It cannot be smothered; it is not desirable that it 
should be. Intellectual amusements are the most innocent, and 
the most instructive; no other form of relaxation is so laudable, 
and liable to so little objection. Letus keepit pure. If men 
will read, and if they must have something light, elegant, and 
amusing, let them have it; but let us take care that it shall also 
be innocent, pure, instructive, and elevating. To condemn po- 
lite literature, is folly; the course of wisdom is to improve it. 





REVIEW. 


Sxetcues or Turkey 1n 1831 anp 1832. By an Amfrican. New York; J. & 
J. Harper; 1833. 


Wuttewe condemn theignorance, the arrogance, and the faith- 
lessness of English travellers, it is a source of high gratification 
and pride, that we can refer to those of our own nation with 
confidence, as affording evidence of superior attainment and 
fidelity. Mr. Slidell’s Year in Spain is infinitely superior to 
any similar English work; the voyages of Fanning, and of Mo- 
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rell, have the merit of strict veracity, the faithful narratives of 
Stewart and of Dwight are full of interest, and we had occa- 
sion lately to remark upon the chaste and gentlemanly volume 
of Mr. Rush. The interior of our own continent has been 
described with a degree of modesty and strict adherence to 
truth, which have no parallel in the mendacious volumes of that 
country whose writers have systematically libelled the whole 
world, and poisoned all the great fountains of knowledge; in 
the accounts of the expeditions of Pike, Lewis and Clark, and 
Long, and in the writings of Stoddart, Breckenridge, School- 
craft, and McKenny, we find a mass of materials which may 
be relied upon with perfect safety. And we may add, that of 
some of the oriental nations, the truth never was told with sim- 
plicity and fairness, until these countries were visited and des- 
cribed by the undaunted and intelligent missionaries of our 
country. 

The volume before us, is the production of a highly-gifted 
American, who has thought proper to withhold his name; from 
the New York papers, however, we learn, that the writer is Dr. 
De Kay, of that city. He is evidently a man of talents, a ripe, 
and thorough scholar; a man who has read much, travelled ex- 
tensively in this country, and in Europe, and reflected maturely. 
His style is easy, vigorous, and polished. His views are cheer- 
ful and benevolent; such as show the author to be equally 
above the narrow prejudices of national vanity, and the petty 
irritations of the captious traveller. In a word, it is a sensible, 
judicious work, written in an agreeable, classical style, and full 
of interest. 

Who is there that has not read the Arabian Nights?) Who 
that has ever read these enchanting tales, has not felt his heart 
burn with intense curiosity, as he pours over the page fraught 
with simple and engaging descriptions of manners and senti- 
ments so opposite from ourown. Yet we find mingled with 
much that startles or surprises us, a great deal of feeling con- 
genial with our own, among those singular orientals. With 
much that is actually barbarous, they are far from being savages. 
Though not christians, they worship the true God. They pur- 
sue commerce, agriculture, and the mechanic arts; they enjoy 
domestic comfort; and they have written languages. We read 
of their rapacity, their cruelty, their despotism, and especially 
of their wanton disregard of human life, and we see no trace of 
what we esteem just in government, or social intercourse; but 
in their beautiful fictions, we find tenderness, fidelity, conjugal 
affection, and other noble virtues. We have often felt embar- 
rassed by these contradictory appearances, and have been una- 
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ble to reconcile the statements of travellers with the light thrown 
upon oriental character by the few but valuable fragments of 
their literature which have reachedus. This remark applies espe- 
cially to the Turks. Their proximity to the nations of Europe, 
has rendered them particularly interesting to the christian pub- 
lic. ‘They are the masters of Greece, and the inhabitants of 
one of the fairest portions of the globe. European nations 
have waged war against them, have negotiated treaties with 
them, and eagerly sought the privileges of commercial inter- 
course with their country; yet after all, we know butlittleabout 
them. ) 

It is strange how travellers have perverted the truth, with re- 
gard to a people who have been so often visited by the ships of 
civilized nations. One of the most intelligent of the Europe- 
ans who have written of Turkey, says: ‘as soon as ever you 
perceive in the streets of Constantinople, any persons making 
towards you in a waistcoat and drawers, bare-legged, with only 
pumps on, and a poinard in their hand, you must unsheath your 
sword. Some indeed take the precaution to carry it naked 
under their coat.’ Dr. De Kay visited that city under the im- 
pressions instilled by reading such writers, and resided there 
nearly a year before he learned to estimate properly the char- 
acter of the Turks; but he finally records his coincidence of 
opinion with a reverend traveller, who asserts, that ‘there is no 
people without the pale of christianity who are better disposed 
towards its most essential precepts.’ 

In the account of his outward voyage, the author introduces 
an anecdote, which is so characteristic, that we cannot refrain 
from quoting it. He boarded a vessel, with which they fell in 
at sea, on board which, he found an English army ier and 
his family. ‘In the course of conversation,’ says our author, 
‘I happened to incidentally mention, that I had been in Eng- 
land.’ ‘Oh, I understand now,’ exclaimed my military acquain- 
tance, with the air of a man who fancies he has made a brilliant 
discovery, ‘why you speak English so well.’ 

The following extract explains the origin of a word which 
has been much used in our country. 


‘ At eight in the morning we were abreast of Tarifa, an old Moorish town lying near 
the shore. Itis at present only remarkable for having originated that unhappy word 
Tariff, which occasions so much angry and fierce contention among our countrymen. 
It wasat T'arifa, that the first list of articles subject to duty was drawn up, and hence 
the word tariff became applied to all subsequent lists of a similar nature.’ 


The following extract contains several interesting facts. Few 
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of our readers are perfectly aware of the origin of the design 
upon the Spanish dollar, as explained by this author. 


‘The exact distance from Gibraltar to Cape Leona, the nearest point on the African 
shore, is eleven and a half miles, but the height of Gibraltar (1439 feet,) and of 
Ape’s Hill, which is still higher, causes the passage between them to appear much 
narrower than it actually is. ‘These two remarkable eminences were the Mons Calpe, 
Mons Abila of the ancients, and were formerly designated as Pillars of Hercules, 
They were said to have been once united, until Hercules undertook to separate them, 
and thus made a communication between the Atlantic and the Mediterranean. ‘This, 
like all the other improbable fictions invented by the most lettered nation of antiquity, 
to torture and disguise historical facts, was most probably founded on some tradition 
of a sudden disruption of the straits. Itis, moreover, in accordance wita the specu- 
lations of many geologists, who suppose the Mediterranean to have been at some for- 
mer period an inland sea. These Pillars of Hercules are attempted to be portrayed 
on that interesting specimen of silver coin, so universally known and respected, the 
Spanish dollar. Poor Spain, is, however, deprived of one of these pillars, but still 
parades them ostentatiously on her arms, and keeps possession of Ceuta with a tenacity 
which is truly absurd, when we take into view her limited resources, and the utter 
worthlessness of the property.’ p. 6. 


The following anecdote is interesting, as it shows that the fa- 
cilities for travelling through some parts of Asia, are much 
greater than we had any idea of. 

*T formed an acquaintance this morning with a young Englishman, who has just 
arrived from India, by a rather unusual route. He left Calcutta five months ago, and 
from thence proceeded to Bombay, and in a steamer from that place up the Persian 
Gulf to Bushire. He traversed Persia by the way of Tabriz, Ispahan or Teheran, 
Ararat, and Erzeroom. From Trebizond he coasted along the southern shore of the 
Black Seato this place—Constantinople. A part of this journey was made in com- 
pany with caravans, but the greatest portion was accomplished without any companion. 
He spoke no language but his own, had no servant or guide, and yet performed this 
long journey without danger or impediment. He describes the panic occasioned by 
the cholera to be so great throughout Persia, that many towns refused to permit him to 
enter, and he was consequently compelled to bivouac frequently in the open fields. 
Bands of robbers were roaming about the country, and taking advantage of the general 
consternation, would knock at the door of a house, at midnight, and in answer to the 
demand of who they were, would reply “Iam cholera. The affrighted inmates 
would immediately take to their heels, and leave their houses to be pillaged by these 
ingenious miscreants.’ p. 134,’ 


The author gives a very favorable picture of the honesty of 
the Turks. Persons are often seen at a late hour in the night, 
asleep on mats, in the open air, before their respective shops, 
which are lighted up to receive customers. During the day, if 
a shopman wishes to step out, or to take a nap, he ties a string 
across the door, or throws a cloth over a few articles nearest the 
street, and this signifies that the shop is shut; a hint that is uni- 
versally understood and respected. He declares, that the Turk- 
ish dealer shows much more conscience in the ordinary transac- 
tions of business, than his Jewish or christian neighbor. When 
a piece of money is put into his hands to change, he returns the 
whole amount, and leaves it to the purchaser to deduct the 
price of the article. The honesty of this procedure is the more 
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remarkable, inasmuch as the money of this empire is counter- 
feited toa great extent, and the dealer, in this instance, not only 
confides in the good faith of his customer, but exhibits his own 
in nosmall degree. Great quantities of this money are manu- 
factured at Birmingham, in England, which, according to Sou- 
they, furnishes counterfeit coin for the whole world. There are 
branch-banks for the issue of this base coin, at Lyra and Hydra, 
and the agents carry on their business openly and above-board. 
They defend their proceeding upon the ground of its being ‘a 
fair business transaction.’ They aver, that it is meritorious to 
injure a natural enemy,’ in any and every possible way, and 
although they are no longer at war with the Turk, yet the latter 
is an infidel, and of course every body’s enemy. Such argu- 
ments might be expected from the Greeks, who, in their best 
days, were never celebrated for purity of morals or good faith, 
but it is a little queer, that it should be ‘a fair business transac- 
tion’ in England, to make counterfeit money. The Turks are 
said to be very bad judges of money, and that the business of 
passing counterfeit coin upon them has been a thriving branch 
of industry since the year 1656, when it was commenced by 
the French. 

Dr. De Kay visited one of their colleges, the principal of 
which, exhibited a work in four octavo volumes, written by him- 
self, and jyst issued from the press at Constantinople. It was 
a clever compilation from the French, embracing elementary 
introductions to the sciences ; a sort of Turkish Encyclopedia, 
which served as a text book for the students. This school had 
a library of from eight hundred to one thousand volumes, chiefly 
in the French language, and a number of manuscripts, with a 
few printed works in Persian, Arabic, and Turkish. The 
author remarks: 


* We were informed by our young companion, that the number of students in this 
institution was 200; that most of them were destined for the army; and that the term 
of study was three years. I inquired what text-books were used by the students, and 
he exhibited the four volumes of the principal, assuring us, with much simplicity, that 
when they had faithfully gone through these volumes, they would have acquired all 
the knowledge in the world. I have been much struck upon various occasions with 
the modest demeanor and simplicity of character of the young Turks, and their eager- 
ness to acquire information. Their national shyness and reserve, are the only serious 
obstacles to their rapidacquisition of knowledge. French and Italian, are now com- 
monly taught in their higher schools, and the knowledge of a foreign language, so far 
from being, as in former times, a reproach, is now quite a distinction in Turkey. The 
library contained a pair of large globes, various models of useful machines, and sev-~ 
ral philosophical instruments, p. 141. 


‘Each of the sixteen royal mosques, (in Constantinople) has a maydresay or 
college, attached to it, and the number of students in each, varies from three to five 
hundred, besides free schools in the vicinity which are supported out of the funds of 
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the mosque. IT need hardly remark, that elementary schools may be found in 
every street of Stamboul; indeed their loud recitations compel your attention, and the 
see-saw motions and sing-song spelling of the little urchins remind one of our own 
village schools. Fifty years ago, the number of schools in Constantinople alone, ex- 
ceeded five hundred, and it is asserted, that there are more than one thousand at the 
present day. ‘The children of the nobility and wealthier classes are generally educated 
at home.’ p. 142. 


Printing was first introduced into Turkey, in 1727, by Ach- 
met II]. but with great caution. At this oflice, were published 
an Arabic and a Persian dictionary, nine historical works, one 
on the compass, and strange to say, one on the various forms 
of government throughout the world. The death of its learned 
projector, Basmahgi Ibrahim, put a stop to this establishment. 
It was then suffered to sleep twenty-seven years, when it was 
revived by Abdool Hamid I, and kept up by Selim, who 
established several printing presses about the capital; but the 
blind and bigoted opposition of the ulemah prevented them 
from becoming extensively useful. It is related of this learned 
body, that they objected to the printing of the Koran, because 
it was unlawful to squeeze the word of God, as must necessarily 
be done by the printer and beokbinder. ‘The present monarch, 
however, has successfully restored and carried into execution, 
further than the warmest well-wisher to Turkey could have 
anticipated, all the improvements connected with printing, of the 
unfortunate Selim. Works now appear daily from the presses 
of the capital, which would do honor to any city of Europe. 
Thus it seems, that the printer, as well as the schoolmaster, is 
abroad in Turkey; and if there be any truth in a certain old 
adage, we apprehend that there will be no agency so potent in 
the great work which must soon be accomplished, of overthrow- 
ing the works of his Satanic majesty in this land of despotism 
and bigotry, as that of the printer’s devil. 

To recur to the topic of schools. The reigning sultan pays 
particular attention to this subject, and personally visits the 
schools of the metropolis. The author of the work before us, 
had the pleasure of being present at a great festivity, which 
took place on the occasion of the delivering over of the heir- 
presumptive to the throne to his instructers. Three days were 
occupied with the rejoicings which attended this ceremony. 
The ceremony itself was performed on a large plain, near the 
city, where a throne was erected for the sultan, under a splendid 
pavilion, which even exceeded our author’s previous ideas of 
oriental magnificence. One hundred and fifty thousand persons 
were on the field, and as far as any opinion could be formed 
from the demonstrations of popular feeling, the sultan seemed 
to be beloved and respected. Among the persons present, were 
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the children of the free schools, who had been summoned to 
witness the ceremony, and for whom seats were expressly pro- 
vided. The number assembled on this occasion was about six 
thousand, which is probably the aggregate amount of the school 
population of Constantinople. The author also visited a Greek 
school in the neighborhood, in which sixty scholars ‘went 
through their exercises with great spirit and commendable accu- 
racy.’ He was gratified to perceive, that to America, this, and 
almost every great school in Turkey and Greece, is indebted for 
its elementary books of instruction. ‘These books are printed at 
the American printing press, at Malta, which has been unwea- 
ried in its efforts todo good. According to an official statement, 
it appears, that from the year 1822 to 1829, there were issued 
from the Malta printing press, two hundred and fifty thousand 
copies of various religious works, containing more than ten 
millions of pages in Greek, Italian, and Turkish. The author 
suggests, that many of the tracts which have been translated from 
our language, are totally unsuited to the condition of those for 
whom they are intended. Instead of such compositions, he 
says, ‘let the missionaries be instructed to compose on the spot, 
short stories, filled with local allusions, and naturally arising out 
of the scenes and manners around them.’ These, he thinks, will 
be read with avidity. Of this Malta printing press, he states 
the singular fact, that although the English government permits 
its operations, it is with the express condition, that no tracts shall 
circulate on the island. What liberal people these British are! 
We conclude our extracts on this very interesting subject, with 
the following anecdote: 


‘ During our residence in Constantinople, some of the European Catholics had 
insinuated into the ears of the government, that the Americans were busy with a new 
plan of enlightening the Greeks, and that it would be advisable to watch their proceed- 
ings. ‘The head of one of the schools was sent for by the seraiskier, and questioned 
as tohis system. ‘The teacher exhibited his works, and gave a detail of his mode of 
instruction. ‘I see nothing but what is good in this,” said the old seraiskier; ‘* but I 
know no reason why it should be confined to our Greek subjects. I must visit your 
school some day, and see how your system works. If it is good, our own people shall 
have the benefit of it. Leave your books with me, and I shall take care to show them 
to the grand mufti.”? Since that period, the number of schools has greatly increased 
in and about Constantinople.’ p. 288. 


From a long and very interesting chapter, on the condition 
of the Turkish women, we shall make a few extracts. 


‘If the uniform weight of evidence on any given subject is to be depended upon, we 
fear that the souls of the Turkish women are in a bad way. It is gravely stated, and 
repeated by every traveller in this country, that the Turks firmly believe their females 
to have no souls. We once asked a sly old Musselman, the opinion of his country 
men on this subject, and the only reply was, a contemptuous sneer at our gullibility ; 
but when he was assured that such stories were printed all over Europe, he took the liberty 
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of indulging in a most undignified fit of laughter. Nothing can be more explicit than 
the language used in their religious code, in reference to the souls of women. In the 
third chapter of the Koran, it is said, ** the Lord sayeth, I will not suffer the work of 
him among you, that worketh good, to be lost, whether he be male or female; the one 
of you is from the other.” In chapter 13, we have “ the reward of these shall be par- 
adise, whether he be male or female, we shall surely raise him to a happy life.’ In 
chapter 16, ** whoso worketh good, whether male or female, and is a true believer, they 
shall enter paradise.” In chapter 33, we have even a still more positive declaration : 
** verily the Moslems of either sex, and the devout women, and the women of veracity, 
and the patient and humble women, and the alms-givers of either sex, and the women 
who fast, and the chaste women, and those of either sex who remember God frequently, 
for them has God prepared forgiveness and a great reward.” ’ p, 264. 


¢ Equally absurd with this geveral opinion as to the souls of the fair Moslems, is the 
idea entertained with respect to their bodies. But this is a more excusable error, inas- 
much as various circumstances in the manners of the ‘lurks, would lead one to infer 
that the women were kept in a constant state of rigid and jealous seclusion. In all 
oriental countries, women, in consequence of their deficient education, and the multi- 
plicity of their household duties, form no part of general society; but that they are 
considered as important helpmates is manifest from the ‘Turkish proverb-—* a wife causes 
the ruin or prosperity of a house,’’? p. 264. 


‘ The general use of veils in the east, is also set down to the score of the husband’s 
jealousy, although it would be quite as easy to attribute it to the modesty of the women 
themselves.’ p. 264. 


‘ The reluctance of the Turks to converse about women, has been alleged as a proof 
of their jealousy. ‘The whole amount of all this is, that they consider it an improper 
topic, and that to introduce any conversation on this subject is an undoubted evidence 
of ill-breeding.’? p. 265. 


* Marriage is highly honored among the Osmanlis, and a widow almost invariably 
marries again. Indeed, so far is this opinion of the honorable estate of matrimony 
carried, that old maids are considered by the more orthodox, as living in perpetual trans- 
gression of the law.” p. 268. 

¢ Although, by law, a man may have four wives, yet few are willing or able to avail 
themselves of this doubtful privilege; and so strong is the sentiment against it, that a 
minister of Abdool Hamid I., who had four wives, was openly satirized by the 
Turks as a luxurious voluptuary.’ p. 268. 

¢ The expense of the dowry, and of maintenatice, domestic broils, and the scruples 
of parents to give a daughter to a man already married, operate as so many discour- 
agements against a plurality of wives. It is indeed often the case, that when a man 
marries, he enters into a solemn contract with the parents, not to contract a second 
marriage during thelifetime of his first wife.’ p. 268. 

‘Women in Turkey, actually enjoy more liberty than in the other countries of 


Europe, or in America.’ p. 269. 


‘In Constantinople, and the same may be said of all Turkey, the women occupy 
the markets, fill the streets, and barricade the bazaars,’ p. 269. 


‘ The class of discreet and sensible husbands, maliciously termed henpecked, is as 
numerous in Turkey, as in any other part of the globe.’ p. 269. 


But we have already occupied as much space as we can spare 
to this subject; and we take leave of this admirable volume with 
the expression of a wish, that it may be generally circulated 
throughout our country, and its contents made known to our 
fellow-citizens. ‘Those who read it, will find that they have 
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entertained many erroneous opinions of Turkey; and that the 
government of that country is more mild, and the people more 
estimable and better civilized, than we have been accustomed 
to believe. 





WINTER. 


Op Time hath laid his mantle by, 
His summer suit of gaudy greer, 
With all its rich embroidery, 
Of sunlight poured on rustic scene. 


No beast, or bird, in earth or sky, 
Whose voice doth now with gladness thrill ; 
Since Time hath laid his mantle by, 

That gayly clad each grove and hill,— 
His summer suit of gaudy green, 
With all its rich embroidery, 


River and fountain, brook and rill, 
Through leafless groves of sober grey, 
O’er frozen rock, and icy hill, 

Now hold their solitary way; 

And e’en the winds in sadness sigh, 
Since ‘Time has laid his mantle by, 
His summer suit of living green, 
With allits rich embroidery. 


The birds have ceased their notes of love, 
And winged to sunnier climes their way ; 
There is no music in the grove, 
Ne warmth nor beauty in the day. 
All nature droops, all pleasures die, 
Since Time hath laid his mantle by, 
His summer suit of living green, 
With all its rich embroidery, 
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MIAMI UNIVERSITY. 


We have embellished this number of the Magazine, with the 
portrait of a gentleman, whom we esteem as one of the most 
useful in our country, and who is therefore entitled to be honored 
asa public benefactor. Dr. Bishop is a native of Scotland, 
and a clergyman of the Presbyterian denomination. He _ has 
lived many years in this country, devoting his whole time and 
talents to its highest interests; and we know of no man who has 
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been more eminently successful in his avocation, or who has 
won within the sphere of his influence a more unanimous suf- 
frage of esteem and affection. 

We propose to say a few words of Miami University. In 
the original sale of one million of acres of land, including the 
spot where Cincinnati now stands, io judge Symmes, one 
township of land was to have been reserved for. the support of 
a college. It so happened, that the selection of this township 
was delayed until it became inconvenient to make a proper 
choice within the boundaries of the grant; and this township 
was eventually located on the west side of the Miami river, and 
without the limits of Symmes’ purchase. It is called Oxford 
township, and isin Butler county, in the state of Ohio. The 
village of Oxford is situated nearly in the centre of the town- 
ship, on an elevated and commanding spot, embracing an ex- 
tensive view of the high and hilly region by which it is sur- 
rounded. The prospect from the top of the college is splen- 
didly beautiful. The distance of Oxford from Cincinnati is 
thirty-seven miles. 

The permanent revenue of the university arises from the 
rents of the college township, the lands in which are under 
lease for ninety-nine years, renewable forever. The annual 
amount of the income from the lands is now about four thousand 
five hundred dollars, and the receipts for tuition about two 
thousand dollars. The number of students at the last term, was 
one hundred and ninety. During the present term, the number 
has been considerably increased. 

Miami University was opened for the first time in November, 
1824, and the first commencement was held in September, 
1826. The labor of rearing an infant institution, in a new 
country, and in a forming state of society, is very different from 
that required to build up a seminary of learning in the bosom 
of a regularly organized society. The first thing to be done is 
to arrange the outline of a liberal course of education, and to 
adapt it so to the state of things, that it may go into immediate 
execution, and admit of successive improvements, as future exi- 
gencies may demand; and then year after year great and varied 
exertions are necessary, toinduce parents and their sons to submit 
to the course prescribed. The president remarks: 


‘There have always been, also, in the Miami University, a considerable number, 
who, during the greater part of the year, could not be attached to any regular class, 
and who, of course, have had to be attended to, in what have been called, extra classes. 
This kind of labor is not diminished, nor is it likely that it will soon be much dimin- 
ished. There are, however, some important advantages, which may be considered as 
secured. A course of education has been adopted, not much inferior, it is believed, to 
the course in any college of the United States. All the means for carrying through 
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the course, have been obtained. ‘I'he whole course is now pretty weil understood, and 
is soon understood by every young man, who has an opportunity of seeing it—its 
value is duly appreciated by a greater nuinber, than when it was first proposed; and 
the regular classes in college are more respectable both as to number of members, and 
as to the attainments and promise of the majority of the members of each class, A 
larger amount of useful information, can now, therefore, be given to the college classes, 
in the course of the year, and a greater amount of intellectual and moral improve- 
ment be made by the members of each class, in the course of a year, than could have 
been done only two years ago. 

The general principle of the whole course is, that every young man shall be fully 
and profitably employed while he may continue, let that time be either long or short, 
and that particular exercises shall be continued or changed, as the circumstances of any 
individual, or of any particular class may demand, and that no one shall be encouraged 
to continue in attendance, who does not afford promise of becoming in due time, a 
respectable scholar and a useful man.’ 


The following is an extract from one of the president’s 
addresses: 


* The government of the institution has been, and is conducted, upon a new principle 
for the government of colleges. We have no code of bye-laws--nor any official 
visiting, or locking up of rooms. We have a course of education, and a particular, 
specified object to be obtained; and every instructer is left to take his own way, in 
discharging the duties of his department. Every young man is, also, put entirely upon 
his good behavior. If he is capable of being instructed, he knows what is right, and 
what is wrong—what is proper, and what is improper—what is worthy of his char- 
acter and prospects, and what is not worthy, and if he is not, in a very few months 
capable of governing himself, and of respecting all the rights and privileges of his 
associates, he is dismissed as hopeless. It is believed, that this is the only principle of 
government, which suits the sons of freemen, and which will render the youth of our 
land, capable of being useful members of our great, extended and extending republic. 
The experiment has also succeeded far beyond expectation. We have dismissed very 
few as hopeless. But of all the means to be used, for the government of youth, and 
for the forming of their characters and habits for future usefulness, there is nothing 
like the influence of bible instruction, and regular and full Sabbath-day employment. 

It has also been a leading object, to give a full and thorough course of academic 
instruction; and to encourage no one to attempt to go through the course, who did not 
give considerable evidence, that he possessed the talents and the dispositicn, which, 
with ordinary exertion, woul! make him, in due time, a respectable scholar. ‘Three 
things are supposed to be necessary, to make a body of respectable scholars :— 

1. There must be a full and extended course of education, distinctly set before the 
proposed scholar; and the arrangements connected with the course, must be such, that 
oral instruction, to almost any amount, shall be communicated during every step. A 
narrow and limited course of education is like putting an iron shoe on the foot of an 
infant. 

2. There must be in the school, a body of well-disposed, and active and enterprising 
young men. No teacher, whatever may be his talents or attainments, can create 
intellect; and very few teachers have even the power of rousing and bringing into 
action, confirmed indolence. Nor can there be a greater curse connected with any 
public or private institution, than one half-dozen of indolent young men, particularly 
if they have their pockets full of money, and have high notions of their personal and 
family dignity. 

Upon this principle, a considerable number of boys and young men, from the gram- 
mar school, and from the lower class in college, have, in the course of the last four 
years, been, at different times, sent home privately. It is considered as an act of great 
injustice to parents, and to the community, to allow any young man to continue to 
spend his time and his money, after there is little, or no prospect of his fulfilling the 
just expectations of his friends. Besides, there are many young men, who are, on 
many accounts, not capable of becoming scholars, who might immediately be very 
profitably employed in some other kind of pursuits: but allow them to linger about & 
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college some two, or five, or six years, and you render them unfit for every thing that is 
good, And, 

3. To make any body of respectable scholars, there must be sufficient time allowed. 
The great object of all useful instruction is, to unfold the powers of the human mind. 
And you cannot force nature here, A young man who is to be a scholar, must be 
allowed years for the gradual, orderly, and full development of his powers. And, 
if he is to have the advantage of a college course, he must be well prepared before he 
enters college. It is something more thana mere deceit, it is a murdering of the powers 
of the youthful mind, to admit a young man to sophomore or junior standing, when he 
ought to be attending to the studies of the grammar school. One year’s study, in a 
lower class, or in a lower school, will enable a young man, of ordinary talents, to double 
his acquisitions, in a higher class, or a higher school, next year; but push him, without 
that preparation, into a higher place, and one of two things must be the result :-— 
Either, the studies of the higher place, are not more than what the studies of the lower 
place would have been; or, what is turned over and proposed to be studied, is not 
understood. And, in either case, you have something else than—a good scholar,’ 


The instructers are: a president and four professors, a mas- 
ter of the grammar school, a teacher of the modern languages, 
viz: French, German, and Spanish, and six tutors taken from 
the two higher classes of college. 





THE FADED HEART’S-EASE, 


Take back thine emblem of repose, 
Thy crushed, and faded flower, again; 
The only lesson that it shows, 
Is hope too fondly nursed in vain. 


Could but thy heart have inly known, 
How true, how sad a type to me, 

Of friends departed—pleasure flown,— 
Too early flown—thy gift would be— 


Thou ne’er hadst bade me wear the flower, 
I ne’er had spoke of grief to thee; 

Nor this pale heart’s-ease of an hour, 
Called back the thoughts that sadden me, 


To clothe some flattering dream, awhile, 
In visions fond, and bright, and rare, 

Then waking, find how false the smile, 
That gleamed prophetic of despair. 


This is the present and the past, 
That flowers like thine to me have read; 
Miscalled, though blooming, while they last, 
Unwept, though fragrant still, when dead. 
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A WALK IN THE COUNTRY. 


Ir is indeed a dreary day. The sky entirely enveloped in 
mist, and the thick, foggy atmosphere dimming the delightful 
prospect, which our elevated situation would otherwise afford 
us—while the drizzling, interminable shower, confines us closely 
to the house, and precludes the possibility of enjoying our con- 
templated ramble. But let us display more of a philosophic 
spirit, than to allow circumstances of such ordinary occurrence, 
to make us totally despair of amusement. Step here to my 
cabinet, and view for the hundredth time my little collection of 
birds, and let us see if we cannot point out some object of cu- 
riosity, which may have previously eluded your observation. 
Ah, here is something to amuse us. Observe, as I raise the 
feathers from the back of this duck, the little cylindrical sub- 
stances, which are scattered about in different parts of them, 
and which you would suppose were detached portions of some 
of the feathers, were it not for their animated appearance. But 
observe them a little more closely, and you will perceive their 
motions to be occasioned by a little worm, of which you can 
plainly distinguish the head, and forepart of the body, the re- 
mainder being ensconced in what appears to be its little habita- 
tion. Observe, as I advance the point of my pencil towards 
this little fellow, who appears so voraciously occupied, how tim- 
idly he retires within his strong-hold, having first taken the pre- 
caution to retain it in its place, by a little cable of silk, which 
he has just spun, and which you may plainly perceive, from 
the reflection of the light, by placing your head where mine 
now is, We will take the liberty of removing this one, which 
has particularly attracted our notice, to the table, where we may 
observe him at our leisure. I see that his little dwelling has 
particularly attracted yourattention, and that you are wondering 
how, and of what materials, it is composed; take this double- 
convex lens, and advancing it to its focal distance, observe those 
little, brilliant, varied protuberances, with which the exterior 
portion of his case is studded; you now perceive that they are 
small portions of the feathers, on which we found him feasting 
so luxuriously, united, by some means or other, together. You 
observe, that, though arranged in no regular order, they never- 
theless afford hima very beautiful and commodious habitation. 
But see, the little fellow has overcome his terror, and is thrusting 
his head forth to reconnoitre; see how bewildered he appears— 
probably, experiencing the same sensations that we should, 
were we suddenly transported to a strange, uninhabited country. 
Observe, how actively he courses his way over the green cloth, 
with which the table is covered, extending his body about the 
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eighth of an inch beyond his little portal, seizing firmly hold of 
some of the fibres, of which the cloth is composed, and dragging 
by main strength his body and his house afterhim. Yet, infer 
not, from the delicate appearance of our little friend’s skin, that, 
dame Nature has acted unwisely, in the distribution of her gifts; 
that she has given him the powers to construct a habitation, 
without the ability to bear it about with him, in all his pere- 
grinations. If you think that little fellow is weak, you are very 
much mistaken, for in proportion to his size, he is very conside- 
rably stronger than yourself, and is gifted with an ample suffi- 
ciency of muscle for all necessary purposes. That little, indus- 
trious, active insect, carries his house with him, wherever he 
goes, with infinitely more facility, than some of our dissipated 
acquaintances do their bloated and diseased carcases. 

But I see that your curiosity, with regard to his case, is, in a 
degree satisfied, and that you have transferred your attention to 
the little architect, himself; he is in every respect worthy of it. 
Observe, his method of moving is very singular, differing from 
all other insects not belonging to his own genus; this is owing 
to his peculiar conformation; his body, as you may perceive, is 
composed of a series of rings, the intermediate spaces between 
which, he can contract and expand, at pleasure; stretching his 
body, therefore, to its utmost extent, and seizing firmly hold of 
some immovable object, he can, by contracting it, advance his 
Joad about half its length. But let us commence at the begin- 
ning, and give the history of our little friend,in order; it is a 
brief one, and soon told. 

He is the offspring of the little moth, which we observe issu- 
ing from our cabinets and closets, during the summer months, 
and to which, we justly attribute the destruction of our clothes, 
and all other articles composed of animal substances, though 
the mischief is all done, while in the condition of the little 
caterpillar before us, previous to its final transformation 
into the perfect state. The moth deposites its eggs, where 
instinct teaches it that its offspring will find a sufficiency of 
food. This is the only maternal office which it performs, for its 
life, during the imago state, isa brief one. It dies within a few 
days, and leaves its young to the unassisted control of the extra- 
ordinary instinct, with which nature has endowed it. As soon 
as the life-diffusing heat of summer has excited the little crea- 
ture before us into existence, he commences the construction of 
a habitation, similar to that of his parent, but displaying all the 
varieties, which natural diversity in taste, might suggest. He 
is a strict economist—for instead of casting aside, as useless, 
the garment which he had constructed in infancy, and which 
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he, in a short time outgrows, he makes additions to it, corres- 
pondent to his increase in size. ‘To lengthen it, we may Ccon- 
ceive to be an easy matter, but to increase its width, calls for a 
greater exertion of ingenuity: for this purpose, with his sharp 
teeth he makes two incisions, one on each side of his garment; 
the parts are thus separated from each other, and he fills up the 
intervening spaces with a web, composed of silk, and portions 
of the article on which he is feeding. He then performs the 
same operation on the other extremity of his coat, and in this 
manner, renders the whole of it equal in width. He thus pro- 
ceeds until the approach of cold weather. When, aware of 
his approaching change, and of his utter impotency during that 
period, he selects some secluded spot of security, carefully 
closes both ends of his habitation, which he secures with a lig- 
ature of silk, and patiently awaits his approaching change. 
This change occurs the succeeding summer, when it issues, a 
perfect insect, gives birth to a succeeding generation, and 
dies. 

Let not your humanity be shocked with my proposal, but I 
am about to suggest that we should deprive him of the habita- 
tion which he has constructed with so much ingenuity and per- 
severance, and observe his operations in fabricating another; 
yet, if you have any conscientious scruples with regard to the 
legal or moral right, which we may have to eject him from his 
castle, in ‘toto, I faithfully promise, that if he have not a 
sufficient supply of silk, or, that if he be too indolently disposed 
to form another, that I will return to him, the one of which I 
deprived him, and leave him in its unmolested possession. Ah, 
now we have him as naked, as when he came into the world— 
and as soon as he recovers from the feelings of astonishment 
and surprise, which the novelty of his situation must necessarily 
excite, he will recommence his labors in the construction of a 
new habitation. 

You will find the same rule that ‘necessity is the greatest 
incentive to exertion,’ so strikingly applicable to the human 
family, equally true as regards himself; forthe habitation which 
he will now construct, though displaying an equal degree of 
skilland labor, yet in consequence of additional perseverance, 
will be formed in considerable less time than was occupied in 
making the first. I doubt not, that in three or four days at 
farthest, if he exercise his wonted industry, that you will find 
him clothed with a green garment, fabricated from the cloth of 
the table, on which we will leave him. 

We have now finished with our little friend, and I hope that 
you have spent your time more agreeably than you would have 
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done, in railing at the dreary weather; if so, we will continue 
our occupation, on some equally favorable opportunity, and I] 
hope that we may derive from our observations both amusement 
and instruction; for the gratification which isaflorded by research- 
es of this description, will not be confined to the momentary 
amusement which is derived from an observation of the remark- 
able skill, which the whole insect world displays; the mind will 
be insensibly led to the contemplation of higher objects—for the 
transition from created things, to their creator, is easy and 
inevitable. The grander objects of nature, we have been 
accustomed to regard since childhood, with awe and admiration. 

The fact, which philosophy teaches, that every twinkling orb, 
with which the heavens are studded, is but the centre of a sys- 
tem like our own, governed by the same grand laws, and 
inhabited by intelligences equally wonderful, conveys to the 
mind the idea of infinity of power, and fills us with unmingled 
sensations of awe and wonder. 

But when we descend to the consideration of the minuter 
creatures of our own globe, and observe the admirable provisions 
which have been made for their protection and gratification, du- 
ring the brief hour of their existence,awe and wonder are not the 
only sensations which are excited, for we adore the great and 
good Being, who has so lavishly bestowed his blessings on all 
animated nature. le Me Ne 
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Tur Puivosorny or tue Morar Feewines; by Joun Apercromnir, author of 
‘Inquiries concerning the Intellectual Powers,’ &c.; New York; J. & J. Harper, 


1833. 


Tue author of the abovenamed unpretending volume, has laid 
the lovers of sound philosophy under lasting obligations. Nor 
are these obligations less, because the author is not, and claims 
not to be a man of superior intellect, or more than ordinarily 
profound research. When such a mind, with but little effort, 
succeeds in demonstrating, as our author has unquestionably 
done, the consistency of the christian religion with the soundest 
deductions of philosophy, we feel an increased confidence in 
the proof, from the very mediocrity of the author’s talents. 
Nothing but truth is so easily defended, we rationally infer, and 
rest unhesitatingly in the conclusions of a logic, which is inca- 
pable of making ‘the worse appear the better reason.’ Thus, 
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the feebleness of Prior and Boswell gives credibility to the great 
superiority of Burke and Johnson. These biographers must 
have drawn from the life. They never could have imagined 
such splendid characters. We know that the originals must 
have been before them. 

But we do not intend to depreciate the talents of our author. 
On the contrary, we think he has shown, both in this and his 
previous work on the intellectual powers, a soundness, if not a 
depth of judgment, and a felicity of illustration, not frequently 
to be met with in these departments of science. 

Doctor A. wisely confines himself to the practical part of the 
subjects which he discusses, and thus happily avoids those fruit- 
less, or at least interminable controversies, which serve but to 
distract the ordinary reader. He does not profess toadd much, 
if any thing, to the territory already discovered; but assumes 
the humbler, though more important task, of improving and 
beautifying that which is already in the possession of those for 
whom he labors. He takes the materials furnished to his hand, 
and constructs a more beautiful, because more simple, and 
therefore, more convenient edifice, than, perhaps, any that have 

receded him in this department of science. 

Under his hand, the rugged principles of metaphysics, and 
the moot points in morals, are made to harmonize in the general 
portraiture of human nature. He throws upon them the strong 
light of divine revelation, and thus shows their importance in a 
practical point of view, to the entire depreciation of their im- 
portance, as matters of theory and debate. 

Nor ought any one to complain of this. It is better, far better, 
for the world, that scientific men have not confined their atten- 
tion, and wasted their energies upon the questions, ‘ what is 
magnetism? gravitation? and electricity?’ but have turned 
their knowledge on these subjects to good account, in navigation, 
astronomy, and the arts. ‘True, there are questions in science, 
both physical and metaphysical, which are legitimate subjects 
of discussion; and which, when settled, may yield an incalculable 
revenue to the arts of life. But, until they are fairly solved, the 
discussion of them should be confined to the lecture-room, and 
the laboratory; or, at least, to works professedly devoted to scien- 
tific investigations. The discussion of such questions should 
never find its way into works of popular literature—nor educa- 
tion—nor even theology. Had this been the character of the 
work before us, the good sense, and correct taste of the pub- 
lishers, give us assurance that it would never have been admit - 
ted into the number of their ‘ Family Library.’ Nothing could 
be more preposterous, than to introduce the speculations of 
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Coleridge, or Kaut, into the popular literature or theology of 
this, or indeed of any country, unless, forsooth, it be the attempt 
to render phrenology subservient to the cause of science and 
education! 

But there is an extreme on the other hand; and to this, we 
think, our author is rather too much inclined. He has endeav- 
ored, (or perhaps it has happened without endeavor,) to render 
his work, on the philosophy of moral feeling, too popular. He 
ought, in our judgment, to have stated some of the fundamental 
principles of moral science, such, for example, as that of moral 
obligativn, a little more distinctly; especially, as he seems to 
have intended his treatise as a manual for subordinate schools 
and female academies. It is a mistake, to suppose, that an 
entire absence of principle and analysis will render a book 
more easy of comprehension, or more interesting even to a 
juvenile mind. 

So far as mere memory is concerned, it will, at least, be no 
fault; and for the multitude, who never think, (if they are to 
be permitted to remain so,) such a work may be best adapted. 
But for the active, though uninformed mind, we fearlessly assert, 
that a work exhibiting a good degree of philosophical precision, 
and somewhat refined analysis, will possess incomparably greater 


interest. 
The modern method of printing music, may serve as an illus- 


_ tration. Few, if any, acquire a knowledge of that delightful 


science, or even a taste for it, until they have thrown aside 
their * block-head notes” and commenced the study on scientific 
principles. The scheme of ‘ block-head’ systems is, unhappily, 
not confined to music, though it may, for aught we know, have 
originated in that science. It has attained to equal perfection, 
in almost every branch of education. Hence, we have ‘ easy 
methods,’ alias, ‘ tlock-head systems’ of grammar, of geography, 
of arithmetic, and even of geometry! The same empiricism, 
too, has found its way into the pulpit, and through the press; 
and bids fair, by the mawkish character of too many of our 
Sunday-school books, and religious tracts, to defeat the patriotic 
designs of these benevolent associations, The effect of all such 
spiritless manuals, for the instruction of the old, or the young, 
must ever be mental imbecility, a reluctance to think, and a dis- 
taste for literary pursuits. Or, in cases of more than ordinary 
application, a distorted development of the faculty of memory, 
and an overweaning importance attached to its stores; though 
they can, at the best, render their possessor a mere gazetteer of 
other men’s opinions. 

But we are by. no means disposed to class Dr. Abercrombie’s 
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system of moral philosophy, with such empirical effusions. We 
only say, that it leans too much to the popular fault—a want of 
precision in style, and analysis, in the statement and investiga- 
tion of first principles. 

Our author is singular, so far as we remember, in distinctly 
claiming divine revelation as a source of knowledge, on the 
subject of ‘moral philosophy,’ strictly so called. We well 
remember the air of pity, for our ignorance, with which a re- 
mark, to this effect, was received by a reverend professor, of 
even distinguished piety, when, in our boyish days, we hazarded 
this opinion. ‘ What then, he replied, ‘will become of the 
philosophy of the thing, if you explain it by the bible?” And even 
the distinguished Dr. Witherspoon, in his definition of ethics, 
tells us, that ‘it is called philosophy, because it is an inquiry into 
the nature and grounds of moral obligation by reason, as distinct 
from revelation.’ 

But on this subject Dr. Abercrombie is triumphant. Why 
should the architect stop to make out the character and style of 
a ruined building, from the fragments that remain, when he 
may be furnished with a complete drawing of the whole edifice 
by the original architect? Can his art of * restauration,’ make 
out, from a fallen column, or a fragment of the entablature, or 
a single stone from the cornice of the pediment, or from all 
these, and such as these taken together, a draft so complete, a 


description so accurate, and an analysis so perfect, as would prob- . 


ably be furnished by him who reared the fabric at first, and who 
has minutely noted its changes and decay? Would not the 
Egyptian priests, themselves, the inventers, be more competent 
to explain the hieroglyphical memorials, found on their marbles 
and porphyries, than even the ingenious Champollion himself? 
And can any one doubt that the author of man’s nature is the 
most competent to describe that nature in all its principles and 
operations. But we must allow the author on this topic, to 
speak for himself. 

‘In making this statement, namely, that the light of divine 
revelation, is an infallible guide in our ethical inquiries, ‘Iam 
aware that I tread on delicate ground, and that some will con- 
sider an appeal to the sacred writings, as a departure from the 
strict course of philosophical inquiry. This opinion, I am sat- 
isfied is entirely at variance with truth; and in every moral in- 
vestigation, if we take the inductions of sound philosophy, along 
with the dictates of conscience, and the light of revealed truth, 
we shall find them to constitute one uniform, and harmonious 
whole, the various parts of which tend, ina remarkable manner, 
to establish and illustrate each other. If indeed, in any inves- 
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tigation in moral science, we disregard the light that is furnished 
by the sacred writings, we resemble an astronomer who should 
rely entirely on his unaided sight, and reject those optical in- 
ventions which extend so remarkably the field of his vision, as 
to be to him the revelation of things not seen. Could we sup- 
pose a person thus entertaining doubts respecting the knowledge 
supplied by the telescope, yet proceeding in a candid manner, 
to investigate its trath, he would perceive in the telescopic ob- 
servations themselves, principles developed which are calculated 
to remove his suspicions. For, in the limited knowledge which 
is furnished by vision alone, he finds difficulties which he can- 
not explain, apparent inconsistencies which he cannot reconcile, 
and insulated facts which he cannot refer to any known princi- 

le. But, in the more extended knowledge which the telescope 
yields, these difficulties disappear; facts are brought together 
which seemed unconnected or discordant; and the universe ap- 
pears one beautiful system of order and consistency. It is the 
same in the experience of the moral inquirer, when he extends 
his views beyond the inductions of reason, and corrects his con- 
clusions by the testimony of God. Discordant principles are 
brought together; doubts and difficulties disappear; and beauty, 
order, and harmony are seen to pervade the government of 
Deity.’ 

There i is something approaching to originality in the Doctor’s 
application of the principle of first truths to moral phenome- 
na. Buffier, and after him Beattie and others, have success- 
fully employed these in opposition to scepticism in mental sci- 
ence; and there would seem to be no good reason why they 
should not find a place in our moral reasonings. First truths, in 
mental science, are those convictions of the mind which necessa- 

rily arise from its rational action. The mind, therefore, though 

it may exist, cannot act without developing to its own conscious- 
ness those truths which form the foundation of all our reason- 
ing, and which must be taken for granted even by those who 
would disprove their existence. Now, as most of our concep- 
tions are attended by corresponding emotions, it would seem to 
follow, that those thoughts, which must be developed in every 
rational mind, would, just as extensively, be accompanied by 
their specific emotions. Consequently, primary moral feelings 
will be coextensive with primary mental convictions, which 
would considerably extend their list beyond the catalogue fur- 
nished in the work before us. 

We cannot, however, speak so favorably of the author’s 
analysis of man, asa moral being. We think there is here a dis- 
tinction without a difference. Desires, affections, self-love, and 
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all the rest, may be well enough distinguished in relation to 
their respective objects; but in relation to the will, they are 
alike motives or principles of action, and ought therefore to be 
classed together. Desires, says the author, have reference to 
things to be obtained—affections to actions that are to be per- 
formed. Thislast wedeny. Affections have specific reference 
to persons, for whose benefit we act—but the action itself is 
never the object of affection. In short, affections are desires, 
and desires are affections, under certain modifications—and so 
also is self-love both an affection and a desire. But we dislike 
to find fault, especially in a work where there is so much to 
commend. Still we must be permitted to say, that we think 
the sections on the desires and affections are the least valuable 
part of the essay. We would except, however, from this cen- 
sure, the remarks on the influence of habit and attention upon the 
exercise of our moral feelings. It is sound philosophy that dic- 
tates the remark, that ‘a close connexion exists between our 
intellectual habits and our moral feelings which leads to conse- 
quences of the utmost practical moment.’ 

On the subjects of the will and the moral principle, or con- 
science, our author we think, has been stil] less successful. On 
the former subject we much prefer Edwards and the introduc- 
tion to his elaborate work by the author of the ‘ Natural History 
of Enthusiasm.’ On the latter. Dr. Abercrombie has not im- 
proved upon Hutcheson, and has fallen far below the masterly 
analysis of Butler, in his sermons. 

In the appendix to part third, the reader will find but little 
that is new orinteresting. Indeed the Doctor is hardly just to the 
authors whose systems he reviews, especially Clark and Wallas- 
ton. But we can hardly speak in terms sufficiently commenda- 
tory of part fourth of this interesting volume. On the subject 
of man’s moral relations to the Deity, the author seems to rise 
above himself. The theme is, indeed, an inspiring one. Our 
relations to the Deity involve the most important phenomena 
that are predicable of moral agents. Why should they not 
form a part, an important and conspicuous part, in every system 
of morals? Is it because it is difficult to treat of them without 
becoming religious in our strain, and giving expression to some- 
thing like sentiments of piety and devotion? The Doctor is not 
writing for infidels) He does not seem to have imagined that 
any one, whose reading on such subjects, was not sufficiently 
extensive to take in at least some one of the almost innumera- 
ble systems of irrefutable evidence which have been given to 
the world, in defence of the christian religion, would ever find 
time to peruse his book on the philosophy of moral feeling. 
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His views of religion are clear and evangelical. His analysis 
of the mental condition designated by the term faith, is complete 
and highly satisfactory. It is *the substance of things hoped 
for,’ says an inspired writer. It is sucha conception of its ob. 
ject, says our author, as gives it a permanent and present exis- 
tence in the view of the mind. It works by love and purifies the 
heart, says the sacred text. When we ascribe important results 
to faith, says the Doctor, we ascribe them not to the operation 
itself, but to this followed out to the consequences which it natu- 
rally produces, according to the constitution of the human mind. 
Faith, then, is not contrary to reason, being consistent with the 
constitution of our rational nature. Nor is it involuntary, and 
therefore irresponsible. Though no man can obviate conviction, 
when sufficient evidence is actually before the mind; yet every 
man may, if he will, refuse to attend to facts or to admit the 
evidence necessary to produce belief. THe may even—the case 
is not an uncommon one—stultify himself by intemperance, or 
obliterate his moral faculty by debauch, expressly to prevent 
the conceptions and convictions which he knows facts must 
force upon him in a sound state of mind, and a healthy exercise 
of moral emotions. In this way, belief will be prevented, con- 
viction avoided, and unbelief, in one sense, will become involun- 
tary. The man could not now understand nor believe, if he 
would. But is he therefore guiltless? Is his unbelief irrespon- 
sible? Is the death of the suicide innocent, because, after he 
has swallowed the fatal dose or inflicted the incurable wound, 
he repents and dies involuntarily? And shall he be deemed in- 
nocent, the extinction of whose moral life results from the rash 
acts of his own voluntary hand? But we forget the space allow- 
ed us for this article, already far too long. We shall only add, 
that one of the author’s happiest paragraphs, is that in which he 
shows the oneness, in origin, of enthusiasm and scepticism, 
‘It is singular,’ he proceeds, * to remark how these two modifi- 
cations of character may be traced to a condition of the reason- 
ing powers essentially the same. The enthusiast receives a fic- 
tion of the imagination, and rests upon it as truth. The scep- 
tic, acting upon some prejudice or mental impression, which 
has probably no better foundation, puts away real and impor- 
tant truths, without any examination of the evidence on which 
they are founded. “The misapplication of the reasoning powers 
is the same in both cases. It consists in proceeding upon a 
mere impression, without exercising the judgment on the ques- 
tion of its evidence, or on the facts and considerations which are 
opposed to it. Two characters of a very opposite description 
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thus meet in that mental condition, which draws them equally, 
though in different directions, astray from the truth.’ 

With this extract, we take leave of our author. If what has 
been written shall induce others to peruse the book for them- 
selves, they will not, we are sure, repent it, and we shall have 
our reward. : H. 





PRIZE ESSAY. 


THEMES FOR WESTERN FICTION. 


BY ISAAC APPLETON JEWETT. 


Tue nineteenth century has thus far been eminently distin- 
guished for the variety, the abundance, and the. quality of its 
imaginative literature. In poetry, new and beautiful creations 
have arisen into being. To the rich stores of language, of im- 
agery, and of kindling thought which previously existed, large 
and valuable accessions have been made. Amidst the noise 
and bustle of this practical age, the muse has not ceased to utter 
her inspired tones, and with the sublime harmonies which have 


come down to us through past ages, have been mingled other . 


strains of surpassing strength and sweetness. In the department 
of poetic prose, there is much to excite wonder and admiration. 
Weare astonished when we reflect upon the vast and variegated 
mass of romantic fiction, to which the last thirty years have given 
birth. It furnishes the most imposing proof of the fruitful intel- 
lectual energies of the times. Each year abundantly teems 
with fancy’s offspring, animated by the peculiar spirit which 
their creator deemed worthy to impart. It is indeed a mourn- 
ful truth, that many of these productions possess a character well 
calculated to startle the apprehensions, and to call down the re- 
buke of wise and good men. But while we grieve that God’s 
best gifis should be so perverted as to administer to the gross 
elements of our nature, and while we most earnestly deprecate 
the prejudicial tendencies that may result from this perversion, 
we are consoled and cheered by the reflection, that transcendent 
genius has not disdained to ennoble and purify this elegant de- 
partment of literature; breathing around it a celestial charm 
and purity; embodying within it the achievements of patriotism, 
and the holy martyrdom of virtue; making it the vehicle of kind- 
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ling truths; through it defending and denouncing systems and 
institutions; quickening and exalting our noblest sympathies; 
opening the heart to a perception of moral beauty, and render- 
ing it all feelingly alive to the fair and the good. True, it isa 

master-spirit that hath wrought thus mightily; but if we can read 
aright the signs of the times, a tone has been given to public 
taste and sentiment that will not soon die away. The thirst for 
works of the imagination is as strong and universal at the pres- 
ent time as at any former period; and we trust that of the floods 
which annually pour in upon the reading world, there are some 
fountains at which the soul may drink and feel itself refreshed 
and invigorated. 

Whether our own country has contributed its proportion to 
satisfy the literary demands of the age, it is not our present pur- 
pose to inquire. It may be true, as is often asserted, that those 
of our countrymen who are endowed with the richest intellec- 
tual gifts, c captivated by the laurels which so early crown the 
champion, and panting for the highest rewards in the power of a 
free, an intelligent, and a mighty people to bestow, have inva- 
riably been enticed into the broad and spirit-stirring arena of 
political rivalry. Happily, however, public and political avoca- 
tious do not monopolize the genius of the land. It is no small 
gratification to know, that there are among us, an unpretending 
few, who have successfully pursued the still and solitary p: uthway 
to liter rary eminence, We look upon them as dauntless pioneers 
into regions over which the fancy had never roamed; and while 
we indulge a rational pride in contemplating the intellectual 
monuments which they have reared to their own and their coun- 
try’s fame, we are delighted with the prospects of beauty and 
grandeur that lie beyond, and of which they have given most 
cheering, though but partial glimpses. Whatever a zealous and 
uncompromising criticism may insinuate to the contrary,we firmly 
believe, that within the borders of our country, in the past and 
in the present, is an abundance of fine materials, endowed with 
capabilities of being wrought by the hand of genius into an 
original, a rich, and various literature. It is proposed, in this 
essay, briefly to suggest some of the subjects abounding in the 
broad valley of the Mississippi, within which the poet and the 
novelist may find the elements of their imaginary creations. 
We engage in this task, in the impression that here are literary 
facilities exceedingly peculiar in their nature; that our past his- 
tory is fruitful in events of a deeply thrilling and romantic char- 
acter; that, scattered along our shores, are mysterious memo- 
rials of generations long since forgotten, calculated to awaken 
solemn moral interest; that in this wilderness of the west , human 
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nature has been manifested under original and striking aspects ; 
and that in these far-extending prairies, magnificent streams, 
lofty mountain-tops, majestic forests, silver lakes, and tumbling 
cataracts, i¢ such a rare and mighty combination of God’s handy 
work, as no other portion of the earth can exhibit. We deem 
these noble themes, and worthy to be preserved in the embalm- 
ing spirit of poetry. It isalso our humble hope, that views may 
be presented, which will induce the writers of western fiction 
to confine their range more within western boundaries, and to 
feel, that while the body of western literature is fashioned from 
native materials, its spirit should be an inspiration of western 
genius. 

We remark, that in various original and romantic displays of 
character, seldom has a Jand been more fruitful than this western 
wilderness; and that ourannals are remarkably full of incidents 
and events possessing deep dramatic interest, and oftentimes 
leading to most momentous results. If we look back a century 
and a half, we behold Canadian adventurers, led on by an eager 
spirit of curiosity and gain, and missionaries, conducted by the 
hand of religion over the great northern lakes, and through the 
forests of the Illinois, planting their standard, and fixing their 
home upon the solitary shores of the Mississippi. The brief 
and imperfect chronicles which have descended to us from those 
remote periods, abound in scenes of novelty, perilous adventure, 
pious sacrifices, and curious manifestations of character. They 
disclose how wonderful was the mastery of a proverbially mer- 
curial people over the stern and ice-bound affections of the sav- 
age; how gaily they mingled in their wild and fearful sports; 
how thoroughly they understood the springs of Indian action; 
and how dexterously tney availed themselves of their superior 
knowledge. Weare all aware with what mournful garrulity 
the lean and slippered relic of those primeval settlers, dwells 
upon the golden era of the French regime. In his enthusiastic 
imagination, it was an Arcadia of simplicity and bliss. No 
government with its vile machinery of jails and court-houses, 
of sheriffs and lawyers, then bound free spirits in its iron chains; 
and no tax-gatherer thrust his importunate hand into the purses 
of well-meaning citizens, to obtain wherewithal to execute 
the new-fangled projects of modern ingenuity. However ox 
gerated may be these eulogies of times now no more, it is sufli- 
cient for our end to know, that strange and fantastical peculiari- 
ties grew up beneath both the French and Spanish regime. 
There were the contrasts between the haughty, plumed hidal- 
go, the loquacious, flexible Canadian, and the unbending, voice- 
less ‘children of the leaves.’ The foreign intruders were soon 
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characterized by new traits. Far removed from the despotism 
which had ruled them at home, they rioted in the luxury of free, 
unbounded action. ‘Too often was the rein flung upon the neck 
of capricious passions, and their freedom sometimes degenerated 
info a stormy licentiousness which has left dark and enduring 
stains upon their memory. Yet were there striking singulari- 
ties in their manners and habits of life, and attractive as well as 
repulsive features shining forth in their wild career, which ren- 
der them not the least interesting of those who have strutted 
their brief hour,and passed away forever from these western 
shores. ° 

It is not necessary, however, to extend our view back beyond 
the eomparatively short period of seventy years. From the mo- 
ment when the first adventurous hunters ascended the Allegha- 
nies, and from their lofty summit surveyed the beauty and mag- 
nificence of this western world, our annals are, crowded with 
events of an all-absorbing interest, furnishing opportunities for 
the most ample development of intellectual, moral, and physical 
energies, while they have given birth to impulses that are des- 
tined to exert an-influence for ages. Connected with the origi- 
nal settlement of these wilds, there is much to arouse our deep- 
est sympathies, much to excite and keep alive our highest admira- 
tion. At this point we pause. Glancing an eye around, we 
behold a scene of solemn grandeur, beauty, and solitude. 
Forests of surpassing verdure expand far beyond the reach of 
vision, their monarchs raising their high crests into the heavens, 
and tossing their gigantic limbs in every gale. Through them 
streams, a thousand leagues in length, roll, as they have rolled 
for centuries, their melancholy waters tothe sea. The footsteps 
of civilization have never been imprinted on the bosom of this 
soil. The hand of industry has never erected here the monu- 
ments of social and domestic life. The voice of intelligent, cul- 
tivated, christianized man has never been heard along these 
shores. The scream of the panther and the roar of the bison 
might mingle at times with the wild shouts of savage exulta- 
tion, and be echoed and reechoed among the hills. Here was 
nature clothed in virgin majesty. Such had she been for ages. 
Such was she when she sprung from the hand of her Creator. 

This was the region into which, a little more than three score 
years ago, a few hunters from the Atlantic states first penetrated, 
their imaginations kindled into enthusiasm by the glory of the sur- 
rounding scene, and their steps sustained by an intrepidity that 
never quailed. Here commences an era among the most memo- 
rable in the history of ourcountry. Now is the simple, and may 
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we not say, romantic beginning of that series of events whose 
tendencies are rapidly unfolding to the world, and whose mag - 
nificent results are destined to exist and increase throughout all 
coming time. We know not where are themes more worthy the 
highest efforts of the pencil and the pen, than those presented’ in 
the incidents, expeditions and displays of character which distin- 
guished these early periods) We know not if there be within 
the wide limits of our land, a theatre upon which more solemn, 
thrilling tragedies have been enacted, than on the spot once 
known by the appellation of ‘the dark and bloady ground;’ and 
seldom have the sublime qualities of perseverance in most disas- 
trous chances; fortitude under bereavements and torture; self- 
possession in appalling crises, and of courage in battling with a 
ruthless foe, shone forth more brightly than among the actors 
in those fearful scenes. , 

The situation in which the first emigrants found themselves 
was extraordinary. Their feelings and character were acted 
upon. by new and peculiar influences. Concealed energies 
were brought into action. An unusual vigor was imparted to 
their physical and intellectual natures. A determination was 
given to their conduct and tempers which strongly distinguished 
them. If it be inquired what were their predominant traits, we 
answer, that they possessed in an eminent degree the elements 
upon which education is designed to operate; those strong and 
original virtues which constitute the basis of efficient character. 
They were abundantly gifted with patience, perseverance, 
frankness, generosity, a dauntless heroism and an enthusiastic 
love of liberty. These are the qualities which were developed, 
amplified and brought to maturity by peculiar agencies, existing 
only in the wilderness. Their power is visible in the mighty 
revolutions which they have wrought; in the new world which 
within the period of fifty years has sprung into being. Their 
traces are still legible in the manners of their descendants, and 
are impressed upon the customs and constitutions prevailing at 
the present day. Considerations like these have induced us to 
believe, that in the modes of thought, feeling and utterance; in 
the habits, adventures, and striking character of the Pioneers, 
are most appropriate and original subjects.for the pen of fiction. 
It is not the design of this Essay to enter into analytical. details. 
It may not, however, be uninteresting in this part of our obser- 
vations, specially to indicate some of these subjects. When 
glowing with truth and power upon the canvass of the novelist 
or the poet, it is presumed that they will image forth the spirit 
of those times far more happily than the cold and formal 
pictures on the historic page. | 
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Among the early emigrants to the west, whose original 
features attract and fix attention, we think that the Hunter is 
entitled to a conspicuous place. The profession which he 
adopted, and the world in which he lived, were full of charms to 
his captivated fancy. There was the valley of flowers to 
gladden his eye. There was the woodland melody to enchant 
his ear. There were the fountains of crystal waters to quench 
his thirst, and the delicious banquet of the chase to regale his 
appetite. There were his companions, his rifle and his hounds, 
to keep alive his warm affections, while above and around him 
was an ever-present sublimity to fill his soul with awe. Even 
the extremest toils and perils were cheerfully encountered; for 
while they gave an astonishing acuteness to the senses, and 
imparted vigor and elasticity to the frame, they stirred up 
tumultuous feelings, and called into exercise, to render perfect, 
his powers of invention. Contemning the forms and trammels 
of regulated society, he clothes himself in picturesque costume, 
and bounding over the hills and along the valleys, he 

“ Would not his unhoused free condition 

Put into. circumspection and confine 

For the sea’s worth,” 
Far removed, for long periods of time, from any human inter- 
course, he converses with the echoes of the forest, or communes 
in silence with his Maker and the divinity that dwells within. 
He is happy in the solitude of the deep woods, and rejoices in 
the ampleness of his undisputed range. But the tide of emigra- 
tion swells, and roars, and sweeps onward. He hears the axe 
of industry, and sees the smoke from the intruder’s dwelling 
overshadowing his fair hunting-grounds. The buffalo and the 
deer have already taken their flight. Gazing for a moment at 
the encroachments of civilization, he turns his face towards the 
setting sun, and uttering a malediction upon the hand that so 
ruthlessly wars with nature’s peace, he plunges again into the 
far depths of the wilderness, that he may roam unmolested in 
his own appropriate home. This is a portrait from real life, 
tinged though it be with the softest hues of poetry and romance. 
Of the thousands who abandoned the refinements of cultivated 
society, for the wild charms of a Huntsman’s life, perhaps the 
most illustrious model may be found in the far-famed Patriarch 
of Kentucky. 

Less romantic, though not less interesting, are the character 
and fortunes of those, who with their wives and children, and 
implements of husbandry, first crossed the mountains, and 
braving danger and death, deposited as it were, their household 
gods on the bosom of asavage wilderness. They may emphati- 
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cally be denominated the Fathers of the West. They are 
properly the renowned Pioneers, whose names are on every 
tongue, and whose deeds we would have perpetuated through 
every age. ‘Their industry first awoke the long slumbers of the 
forest, letting in the sun upon its gloom, and making it to smile 
as a garden. It was their intelligent enterprise which laid 
broad and deep the foundations of an enduring empire. It is 
in their energy, privations and bloodshed that we may discover 
the germ of those great blessings which have sprung up to 
gladden the hearts and to enrich the understanding of millions. 

The various circumstances connected with the settlement of 
a new country, are never devoid of interest. Whoever reflects 
upon the unrelenting ferocity of Indian hostilities; the extremes 
of hope and fear that so long agitated the breasts of the emi- 
grants; the exceeding beauty of the scenes in which their soli- 
tary Jabors were commenced; and the grand results that have 
followed so immediately in the train of their simple beginnings; 
must acknowledge, that the early settlement of this region is 
distinguished by features that have peculiar claims upon atten- 
tion. Reposing beneath the vines and fig-trees, which were 
planted by the enterprise, and watered by the blood of the — 
Pioneer, we have but faint conceptions of the hazards and suf- 
ferings through which he was compelled to pass. We may see 
him engaged in the peaceful occupation of the husbandman, yet 
armed at every point, for defensive conflict. Wemay read how 
sudden was his transition from the domestic hearth to the mur- 
derous battle-field. Yet how little do we know of the anguish 
that rent his bosom, when returning from his labors, he beheld 
his dwelling wreathed in flames, and his. wife falling with her 
children beneath the tomahawk and thescalping-knife. Although 
a great portion of his time was spent amidst peril and slaughter, 
still he had his moments of enthusiastic enjoyment. In the past, 
was the recollection of victories won, and of tremendous ob- 
stacles subdued. In the present, was the delicious sense of 
healthful existence, enjoyed in freedom among the fairest works 
of creation. In the future, was the dim vision of a glory whose 
similitude no eye had seen, ané no imagination had conceived. 
Nor was he altogether removed from gentle and holy influences. 
Here was woman’s love stronger than death, and her heroic 
fortitude which no calamities could bow down. The kind affec- 
tions over which time cannot triumph, which bloom under 
every sky, and grow in freshness and vigor, when all things else 
decay, were often manifested in a strength and delicacy, that 
well proclaimed their celestial origin. | Instances abound 
among the tempestuous scenes of border-warfare, in which the 
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female character burst forth in forms equally novel, romantic, 
and attractive. Here also was the devoted missionary of the 
cross, with his consoling voice, cheering his people with glimpses 
of an eternal beauty, and pointing the vengeful sons of the forest 
to that equal sky, into which the distinctions of this world 
never enter, and where oppressor and oppressed are no longer 
known. We have ever regarded this character with unusual 
interest. In his heroic sacrifice of self, that his Master’s temple 
might be built up in the hearts of stern and savage men, shines 

forth a spirit as beautiful as it is sublime. It may not be im- 
proper, in this connexion, to suggest another class of character, 
which, though it was created by temporary circumstances, and 
at this day has almost ceased to exist, is remarkably distin- 
guished by original features. We allude to that which is ex- 
pressed by the simple and familiar appellation, ‘The Boatmen 
of the Mississippi.’ Their existence began with the introduc- 
tion of commerce upon the western rivers. It continued until 
the great era, when the steam-engine began to supplant every 
other boat-propelling agent, at which period they numbered 
several thousands. As is well known, they constituted a race 
by themselves. From the communities.around them, they were 
separated by broad distinctions. Their singular employment; 

their almost absolute exemption from the restraints that prevail 
in civil life; the frequent hazards which it was their fortune to 
encounter; and the splendid scenery, in the bosom of which 
their brief lives were spent; all combined to mould a character 
of bold and romantic originality... They were original in their 
tastes,as indicated by costume and amusements. They were 
original in their views of justice, as made manifest by their sov- 
ereign contempt of law and its professors. ‘They were original 
in their general habits of thinking, as well as in the strange and 


_idiomatic phraseology which served as a vehicle for their 


thoughts. Their life was an alternation from extreme idleness 
to extreme toil. From the former, they were aroused by the 
sounds of music, or the shouts of an affray in which it was ‘their 
glory to participate. T'rom the latter, whose severity warred 
upon the physical powers, they were relieved by an early death. 
When living, they were recognized by their lordly tone and 
bold, swaggering air; their graves may ‘here and there be seen 
dotting the shores of the Ohio and the Mississippi. Perceiving in 


them, as we do, a new and curious exhibition of human nature, — 


when operated upon by peculiar circumstances, we consider 
their life an interesting topic for the pen, and their character 
worthy of a glowing portraiture. 

Nor are we deficient in materiel for exquisite humor and sar- 
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castic wit. ‘Thé ludicrous anomalies in human nature have 
stood out as broad and glaring in the simple, as in more artificial 
states of society. Professional pedantry; the ingenious frauds 
of avarice; the shifts of an ambition which aimed at an ascen- 
dancy over an unlettered people; have here abounded and fur- 
nished agreeable illustrations of character. To the least atten- 
tive spectator, it must be immediately apparent, how conspicu- 
ously have -the fraternities of Pedlars, Petifoggers, Pedagogues, 
and Disciples of A®sculapius, figured in the Western drama. 
This is not the place to vindicate or to assail the right by which 
these, and other gentlemen of equally grave pretensions, are 
invariably deemed the appropriate victims of satirical wit. 
Whether justly or unjustly, for good or for ill, the right appears 
tv be very generally assumed; and we here dismiss the topic, 
by repeating, that seldom has an ampler and more diversified 
field been spread out to invite its most relentless exercise. 
Wehave thus, in this branch of our subject, particularly des- 
ignated some of the character, whose traits should be so em- 
bodied as to move the heart while informing the understanding. 
History, ‘as leaning upon her elbow, she waits for time, only 
waits the coming on of grand events, the overthrow of dynas- 
ties, the rise and fall of kings and conquerors. Her tones are 
always solemn; her walks are in the high places. There is a 
world of life, feeling and beauty, which she seldom or never con- 
descends toenter. This is one of the delightful spheres of the 
novelist and the poet. Here may they be seen, preserving cos- 
tume and dialect, sketching scenery, delineating character, por- 
traying manners, tracing customs, adorning incidents, and pic- 
turing the various arts of social life. We long to see them thus 
engaged under this western sky, ere these topics have become 
a prey to oblivion. This, however, is not their exclusive sphere. 
Their range knows no limit. The Muse is gifted with an im- 
mortal power to embrace and consecrate the loftiest themes. 
The Novelist, not limited to common-place adventures, ascends 
to higher walks, and dwells among great historical truths, in- 
spiring them with new interest, and clothing them in more at- 
tractive beauty. In this Western land, we long to witness an 
exercise of their best powers. Let:them kindle patriotism into 
new life, and warm our bosoms with more fervent gratitude, by 
stirring exhibitions of our fathers’ bloodshed, toil and struggles. 
Let them breathe their magical influence around spots which 
an enthusastic courage has made sacred to American liberty. 
Let them rescue from forgetfulness those heroic achievements, 
and sublime self-sacrifices, which redeem and exalt our fallen 
nature. The waves of time are sweeping onward, burying the 
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past in its silent depths. A thousand beautiful incidents illus- 
trative of character, and many a noble veteran will be forgot- 
ten, because they have no chronicler. 
* Illacrymabiles 

Urgentur, ignotique longa 

Nocte, carent quia vate sacro.” 
Let the poet and the novelist pour their light over these themes. 
We know them to be full of moral and romantic interest; for 
the few which the historian has preserved, even when contem- 
plated by his pale and sober lamp, quicken the pulses of the 
blood, thrill us with intenser admiration of virtue, while they 
reveal hidden and mighty energies of the human soul. 

We pass to another topic. It embraces the character of the 
aboriginal proprietors of this territory; their habits of life; sin- 
gular customs and institutions; their mournful fortunes, and 
their approaching doom. We are not among the eulogists of 
savage character and life. We know that their fancied happi- 
ness is all a dream. Nor are we moved to shed sentimental 
tears over the graves of their departed power, or to mourn that 
those who still linger among us are fast fulfilling a destiny over 
which man has no control. Yet we cannot contemplate them 
with indifference. To us they have ever appeared an extraor- 
dinary people. True portraits of their character and modes of 
existence, possess attractive as well as grand and commanding 
features. Even those which, to the eye of Christianity and civ- 
ilization are most forbidding, often have a wild and original 
charm that commends them to every observer of mankind. In- 
vincible love of independence; filial and profound veneration 
for age; affectionate remembrance of the dead; a solemn sense 
of the omnipotence of the Great Spirit; a fortitude that impas- 
sively brooks the extremes of good and ill; a fearlessness that 
laughs in the very face of danger; friendships and gratitude, 
over which years have no influence;—these are magnanimous 
qualities, and these were deeply impressed upon the pilgrims of 
the wild. On the other hand, their terrible, unforgiving, un- 
forgetting vengeance; their cruel and often abject superstitions; 
the severe and chilling gravity of their deportment; their con- 
tempt of sympathy with external nature; may exhibit them in 
a less amiable aspect. Yet must it be acknowledged, that these 
traits lose much of their repulsiveness, when associated, as they 
usually were, with the burning recollection of imagined wrongs; 
the vigorous and exciting action of the chase; the ingeniously 
devised schemes of artful minds; and with displays of bold, im- 
passioned and figurative eloquence. 

However strange the lights, and deep the shades of Indian 
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character, when transferred to the’canvass with truth and spirit, 
they reveal in 
‘ This stoic of the woods, this man without a tear;’ 

one of those mysterious beings whom the Genius of Romance 
may justly regard as created for her own especial use. It is 
the passions, the affections, the capacities, the likes and dislikes; 
in short, all that goes to constitute the mind, the character of 
the Indian, which we hold to be worthy of delineation. In our 
view, these are the supremest objects of interest. Original and 
masterly exhibitions of the spiritual elements of man, are ever 
contemplated with pleasure. We wish to know how they are 
modified by solitude, scenery, peculiar customs and occupations. — 
The knowledge is gratifying, inasmuch as it imparts an ampli- 
tude to our conceptions of human nature, and awakens within 
our own bosoms, feelings and capacities of which we had never 
dreamed. 

The Western Muse will in this theme find exhaustless ma- 
terials for her fairy creations. We trust that she will rejoice to 
take the abused child of the forest into her gentle keeping, and 
to embalm his traits and melancholy destinies in immortal song. 
To her vision he will seldom appear in the debasement to which 
an inhuman avarice has subjected him. She will go back to the 
brighter periods of his history. She will there behold in him 
the monarch of a thousand hilis, rejoicing in the greatness of his 
strength, and free asthe chainless winds. She will exhibit him 
erect and thoughtful amidst the glorious beauty to whose inher- 
itance he was born. She will see him, now voiceless before the 
dignity of age; now kindling the ambition of. a thousand war- 
riors by his impetuous and fervid eloquence; now falling in 
deadly conflict with a foe, yet happy that his spirit is soon to 
join those of departed Braves in the flowery prairies and plen- 
teous hunting-grounds of another world. Whether dashing 
through solitudes in pursuit of game, or sporting in his light 
canoe upon the bosom of his native lakes, or casting his proudest 
trophies at the feet of her in whom are garnered up his gentle 
affections, or silently worshipping the Great Spirit amidst light- 
nings and storms, he is always romantic, always poetical. 
Around him, in his declining fortunes, gathers tenderer interest. 
He has been borne down by events whose onward march was 
resistless. The council-fires are no longer lit up in their wonted 
places. The graves of mighty chieftains are trampled beneath 
foreign footsteps, and powerful nations have passed away as the 
trace of a cloud. Remnants of others have retreated to the 
west. Despair, at times, has prompted them to raise an arm 
against the physical and political agencies that were working 
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their doom. Their faint efforts have but revealed to them the 
hopeless truth of departed power. They are the convulsive 
struggles of the giant, whom for ages the conqueror has been 
chaining to the earth. A few more years, and darkness and 
silence will close around them forever. We can hardly con- 
ceive of topics more inviting than these to the writer of fiction. 

It is not, however, in the past, in thrilling incidents and ro- 
mantic character, among heroes and achievements over which 
time is spreading its shadowy veil, that the novelist finds his 
sole materials. The present is all open before him, Society 
as it is now organized, educated and refined, is within his 
sphere. There are existing modes and customs to be descri- 
bed. The tendencies of existing institutions are to be unfolded. 
Professional traits, peculiar occupations, poverty and wealth, 
intelligence and ignorance, with their respective effects, are all 
to be exhibited. The shades of character, multiplied as the 
ever-shifting scenes and conditions of human life,are to be ren- 
dered visible by the pencil of the novelist. It is for him, sur- 
veying the world of action, feeling and thought, which expands 
on every side, to make choice of suitable elements, and harmo- 
niously combining them, to form new creations of truth and 
beauty. It is the glory of his art, that by a judicious arrange- 
ment of circumstances, by forcible contrasts and happy resem- 
blances, he is enabled to present the most vivid and impressive 
pictures of life and character. We can appreciate the melan- 
choly charm which lapse of years flings around every object. 
We know how fondly and successfully the writers of romance 
dwell among scenes that are almost viewless through the mist 
of ages. Yet we are not of the number who would banish the 
novelist from the Real and the Present. This is a field in 
which he has heretofore reaped, and we doubt not is destined 
still to gather, some of his fairest honors. There are in En- 
glish literature no more delightful specimens of descriptive and 
creative energy, than those which are designed to represent 
society as it is. 

It may not be deemed necessary to enlarge upon the remark- 
able circumstances which, at the present day, characterize the 
West, and render it a most attractive subject to the painter of 
real life and living manners. Whether it be viewed in its phys- 
ical, moral, or social aspects, extraordinary features everywhere 
meet the eye. The aged Pioneer, as he looks aroand and be- 
holds the triumphs of a well-directed industry; the beauty and 
abundance of harvest-fields; the life and splendor of thronged 
cities; the mighty agents of commerce traversing their courses 
a thousand miles from the ocean; as he listens to’ he multitude 
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of human voices, and perceives on every side the heavenly in- 
fluences of liberty and peace, can hardly realize, that into this 
region, but fifty years ago, he came with his rifle and his axe, 
and found a howling wilderness. He is confused, confounded. 
The astonishing change surpasses his powers of conception. He 
is ready to believe that his fancy is cheated by the wild vaga- 
ries of a dream. 

If the elements which contribute to form the moral, social 
and intellectual features of the country be examined, curiosity 
and surprise are equally awakened. We are surprised at their 
wide and strongly contrasted diversities. Hither are congre- 
gated the representatives of almost every clime. They have 
brought with them their national traits, the impress of other 
times, stamped by peculiar circumstances. Hence have origi- 
nated the strange and pleasant varieties which distinguish Wes- 
tern character. It is in this population, associated in a favorable 
spot, under the broad protecting wing of free institutions, that 
those energies have been developed, which are carrying for- 
ward the West with a rapidity that has no parallel in past ages. 
Enterprise, emulation, inspiring hopes, free thought and un- 
fettered action, are working their mighty miracles among us. 
Society is in ceaseless motion. It is active almost to restless- 
ness. It is continually engaged in perfecting what has already 
been begun, or in devising and commencing new schemes for 
its advancement in happiness and virtue. Hence. is it singu- 
larly free from tameness and dull monotony, those fatal foes to 
the descriptive novelists It must be confessed that the ex- 
tremely practical tendency of its general operations, seems to 
wage deadly warfare with the ideal visions of poesy and romance. 
Yet it is by these operations that dormant capacities are awak- 
ened into action; strong feelings called from the invisible depths 
to the surface of the soul; that stability is imparted to grand 
achievements, and mankind are made sure of an ever-growing 
progress in truth and excellence. This exceedingly partial 
view will, perhaps, sufficiently disclose to the novelist the supe- 
rior opportunity for the exercise of his skill, in the present 
character and condition of the western people. Let him show 
the very age and body of the time his form and pressure. Let 
him reveal the spirit of institutions, customs and professions, by 
exhibiting their influence on individual and social happiness. 
Let him hold up to universal scorn and reprobation the follies, 
the affectations, and the vices, which insidiously steal into the 
bosom of society. Let him enthrone virtue upon her pure and 
lofty eminence, give her a voice of celestial harmony, and 
clothe her in living light. 
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We cannot close our observations upon the materials for 
Western Imaginative Literature, without suggesting the topic 
of western scenery. None but the poet’s pencil can ade- 
quately sketch its fresh and gorgeous beauty, as it was gradually 
unfolded to the enraptured vision of the early Pioneer. There 
was the prairie expanding far away into one boundless ocean 
of fragrance and bloom. There arose the hills, 


*Rock-ribbed, and ancient as the sun,’ 


as yet unshorn of their native glories. There slumbered the 
landscape, over whose bosom danced chrystal waters to the min- 
strelsy of birds, imaging a purity and loveliness that belong not to 
earth. Itis true that the hand of cultivation hassomewhat changed 
the aspect of our scenery; yet does it retain features, whose 
beauty and grandeur must recommend them as rich themes for 
descriptive poetry. Its primeval freshness has not faded away. 
That wild, indescribable charm, peculiar to the handy-work of 
nature, has not disappeared. Although no baronial towers, no 
emblems of feudal despotism, may beetle over our bluffs, yet 
here shall the eye behold monuments of forgotten nations, 
whose origin no tradition can speak, and around which lingers 
a mysterious moral interest to link the present with the past. 
into this sublime, and beautiful, and virgin world, we would that 
the descriptive muse might soon wing her way. We would 
have from her pencil the first delightful pictures of scenes that 
must soon pass away, and be beheld no more. We desire that 
here, as in other climes, she may shed a sweet and consecrating 
influence around hills, and streams, and lakes. Through the 
transparent beauty of her delineations, we would contemplate 
the beauty and sublimity of that Powerwhich has so wisely 
framed the visible world without; filling it with the most lovely 
and magnificent images of the invisible world within,and endow- 
ing it with capacities to soothe, to quicken, and to elevate the soul. 

Such is a very general survey of the Themes for Western 
Fiction. How abundant, how various, how rich, and how ori- 
ginal are these materials! How fine is their adaptation to the 
noblest purposes of the novelist and the poet! How do they 
teem with the germs of a beautiful, diversified, and useful liter- 
ature! In their neglected repose, they wait the enchanter’s 
power. Although as yet but little may have been attempted, 
still we trust that the time is coming, when that genius which 
moves so triumphantly in other departments, will enter these 
fair regions, and that from its hand will spring new and splendid 
creations, fitted to delight, toimprove,and to exalt our natures. It 
is to be hoped that our gifted writers will banish the thought, that 
in distant lands alone can be found a worthy theatre for the dis- 
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play of their best powers. Here, by the side of sturdier plants, 
may bloom the fair flowers of poetry and of song. And as we 
hasten onward to the fulfilment of our sublime political and 
physical destinies, may it not be forgotten that our only enduri.g 
glory, our noblest fame, will abide in the lofty and imperishable 
monuments of intellectual excellence, 





THE COON-SKINS. 


In the county of there dwelt in the year ; no 
matter about dates and places; for I am not writing a disserta- 
tion on chronology, nor geography; but—but what shall I say? 
If 1 put down ‘metaphysics’ my piece will be put down at once, 
as a dark, intricate, unintelligible matter, that nobody under- 
stands. If I say ‘morals, it will be voted dull, prosing, dry— 
and laid aside. If‘ politics, there will be anticipation of the 
bank question, or some other questionable affair, and the Maga- 
zine may possibly be thought in danger of explosion from the 
admission of such inflammatory stuff. If I speak of ‘manners,’ 
I fear a classification with certain foreign tourists, which 
would be entirely foreign from my inclination. 

What then? My readers may find metaphysics, morals, 
politics, and manners in the article, if they can; but my intention 
is, simply, to write a simple story. 

In the county and year, therefore, which I have not men- 
tioned, there lived three boys; which circumstance, though the 
county was small, may not be considered, in the whole, very 
singular. These boys, however, used to hunt their horses and 
cattle on the same prairies, go to the same school, when there 
was any to go to, attend the same meeting, and hunt deer, 
turkies, prairie fowls, and raccoons in company. It may be 
added, that they were ‘forted’ often in the same block-house, 
and endured together the hardships and perils of a frontier 
settlement during an Indian war. Thus they grew up, side by 
side, and were associated in all the sports and efforts of youth, 
until the days of manhood led them by different paths to the 
pursuit of the usual objects which present themselves for man’s 
ambition. 

A few years after they were thus separated—though not so 
widely as to lose sight of each other in the mean time—an 
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election took place in the little county which I have not named, 
of such general interest, as to make it worth while for some of 
the leading men in the state, of commanding influence at this 
particular point, to attend. A judge of the circuit court and 
the attorney general of the state were accordingly seen on the 
day of election busily engaged among the electors, exerting 
their talents, learning and personal influence with great effect, 
on the opposite sides of the pending question. Itis no part of 
my business to say which succeeded, or which was most power- 
fulin ability, or in popularity. They were honorable men, and 
were respected as such. 

In the course of the day, and while these gentlemen were 
standing near each other, a shabbily-dressed fellow, bearing 
substantial marks of improvidence, poverty and degradation, 
came reeling up towards one of them, and with a knowing and 
somewhat sarcastic leer, cried out, ‘I say, Sam, has you and 
George ever settled it about them ‘ere coon-skins yet? A 
hearty and general laugh was the consequence, in which the 
dignified officers joined, it is believed, with as hearty goodwill, 
as any of the company; all of whom understood the allusion to 
the scenes of youth as well as the parties themselves. 

Here were the identical three boys, who had grown up 
together on the spot where they were now standing. And they 
were standing among those who had seen them grow up, or 
who had grown up with them; every individual, perhaps, 
knowing them as intimately as members of a large family are 
known to each other. And they knew the difference! Two of 
these boys were now operating with efficiency on the mass of 
mind around them—the other only receiving impressions and 
acting under extraneous influence. Two of them high in 
standing and high in office—the other sunk to the bottom of 
society. 

What made the difference? 

Not talents. It is believed that in native intellectual power, 
the hunting-shirt boy was fully equal to his school and play- 
fellows. 

Not literary advantages. They fared alike in childhood and 
youth—all enjoying all the ‘schooling’ that could be had in the 
county. And when they were grown to manhood, the same 
advantages were within the reach of all three—and in an equal 
degree. I must correct myself here. The least cultivated had, 
it is believed, the means of obtaining an education in a greater 
degree than either of the others; and would have had fewer 
difficulties to meet and overcome. 

Not wealth. The advantage was altogether on his side. 
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Not strength of constitution. They at least had nothing 
superior to him in this respect. 

Not family. All were respectable; but he had the decided 
advantage, if it be an advantage, to have friends in prominent 
stations. His father was extensively known and stood high, 
having at one time occupied a judicial office; his brothers, two 
or three of them, were popular members of the legislature, &c., 
They had to win their way without such help. 

Not ambition. His was equal to theirs. 

Not industry. So far as labor was concerned, he would 

erform as much as they. 

What then made the difference? Was it not temperance? 

Le 


EDUCATION CONVENTIONS. 


Tue schoolmasters have been abroad again. We hail their 
movements with pleasure, and shall do all in our power to give 
them publicity and effect. The cause of popular education is 
looking up. The people are beginning to arise in their ma- 
jesty in its favor. The convention of teachers held in this place 
last fall, has awakened much interest, and laid the foundation 
of proceedings which cannot fail to be eminently useful. Ar- 
rangements are making for another meeting during the ensuing 
spring, at which it is expected that an organization will take 
place, and efficient practical measures adopted, for the improve- 
ment of our common schools, and the advancement of popular 
education. 

During the early part of last month, a convention of teachers 
was held at Lexington, Ky. A happy coincidence of circum- 
stances rendered the assemblage of members and spectators 
numerous and respectable. The commencement at Transyl- 
vania University—the dedication of the new college edifice— 
the convention of teachers—the celebration of the anniversary 
of the battle of the Thames, being that of the death of Tecum- 
seh and the political birth of colonel Johnson—all concurred 
to give interest to the exercises of this week. Not only were 
the teachers abroad on the occasion, but many others—the wise, 
the witty, and the fair. The delegation from this city was nu- 
merous; and we are glad to learn from the newspaper reports, 
that some of our citizens acted conspicuous parts in these inter- 
esting and philanthropic proceedings. 
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Some excellent speeches and lectures were delivered. Among 
the speakers, the most conspicuous seem to have been Dr. Cald- 
well, Dr. Drake, and the Rev. Dr. Beecher. The latter was 
as usual, strong and eloquent; but the effort was not, as we un- 
derstand, one of his finest. The doctor bursts out occasionally 
like a alone, with a brilliancy that astonishes while it enlight- 
ens. But aman cannot bea volcano always. Dr. Drake made 
one of his happiest efforts, and delivered a lecture which we 

(a have heard spoken of in terms of the highest admiration. There 
are few men who are capable of li indling a popular subject 
with so much originality of thought and felicity of illustration, 
as Dr. Drake. We have not heard any special account of pro- 
fessor Caldwell’s address, except that it was characteristic of 
his manner. He isa man of undoubted genius. and wonder- 
fully prolific in new theories, one of which he brings out on 
every great occasion, as certainly as a bridegroom gets a new 
coat to be married in. 

The effect of the convention was, we hope, salutary. Public 
attention has been awakened on this deeply important subject, 
and practical men have been enabled to exchange their senti- 
ments, and compare the results of their experience. Another 
convention has been appointed to assemble at Frankfort, in the 
beginning of January next, for the purpose of taking further 
steps in relation to the same subject. As the legislature of 
Kentucky will then be in session, it is highly probable that this 
meeting will be numerously attended, and that some of the best 
talent in that state will be displayed in advocating the neglected 
rights of that multitudinous, that interesting, that helpless class 
—the children, who are growing up in ignorance. If there be 
a reformation for which the christian should pray, and the pa- 
triot be willing to exert all his talents, and to expend life itself 
freely, if necessary, it is this. There are thousands of young : 
citizens growing up, whose minds will never be lighted by the 
genial rays of education, unless it be sent to them—unless it be 
diffused throughout the whole community by a public effort. 

That effort must bear with it the united energies of the law and 

of public sentiment. Intelligent and spirited men must take ' 
up the subject, and persevere until the end shall be accomplish- i 
ed. We have heretofore said, and we repeat the proposition, , 
that it is as much the right of the citizen to be educated as to be . 
protected; and that the legislature of a state might as well de- 
prive a portion of the rising generation of the right of suffrage, 
or of the trial by jury, by neglecting to extend to them the re- 
quisite facilities for the exercise of these high privileges, as to 
omit to carry education to every man’s door. That which is for 
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the benefit of all, which cannot be sustained by private support, 
but requires the aid of the combined influence of all, must be 
a public concern; and as all, or even a majority, cannot be in- 
duced to act in concert spontaneously, the government should 
take up the work. 





TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


Ir is with sincere pleasure that we present to our readers in 
this number, the very elegant Prize Essay, written by a highly 
gifted inhabitant of this city, Isaac A. Jewert, esq. It isa 
production which combines much beauty of thought with a singu- 
lar felicity of expression, and one which, if we mistake not, will 
be read with delight by every admirer of good writing in the 
west. Among the unsuccessful essays are several of a highly 
valuable character; the publication of these will be continued in 
each successive number of the ensuing year, until the whole 
shall have been given to the public. 

We regret to say that the competition for the premium offer- 
ed for the best Tale, was not such as to render it desirable, that 
an award should be made at the appointed time. It has 
therefore been determined to defer the decision of that prize 
until the first of February, in crder that all who are competent, 
may have the opportunity of entering into the competition. 

We are requested by our publishers to state, that they have 
learned with much concern, that the misconduct of one of their 
agents in the south, has caused a considerable deal of dissatis- 
faction in that quarter. It is said that the Magazine has been 
sent to some persons who have not subscribed, and that others 
were induced to take it by representations of the agent, which 
have not been realized. The publishers have always taken 
great care to select, as travelling agents, persons of good moral 
character and strict fidelity; and have succeeded in procuring 
the services of such individuals, in every instance, except the one 
alluded to, and in which they believe there is great room for 
complaint. As they have been, however, by far the greatest 
losers by the misconduct of that agent, they hope it will be 
readily believed, that the mistake committed on their part, was 
involuntary, and consists only in their having been deceived in 
a person in whom they placed confidence. 

The publishers will take great pleasure in rectifying promptly 
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any inconvenience or misconception which has resulied from 
the cause above indicated. If the Magazine is sent to any one 
who has not subscribed, he is under no obligation to take it out 
of the post office, and it is the duty of the post-master to advise 
the publishers of the fact; but if the numbers are taken from the 
office by such persons, they surely cannot blame us for consid- 
ing them as subscribers. If any persons have been induced by 
the agent alluded to, to subscribe to this work, under any false 
representation of its character, they are at full liberty to decline 
taking any of the future numbers. We hope that in every 
instance the decision will be made promptly, in order that we 
may not be put to the expense of forwarding the work to those 
who are unwilling to receive it; and that those who commence 
the new year, which will begin with the January number, will 
do so under the responsibility of remaining subscribers through 
the whole year. 

The entire failure of our local agents, in almost every 
instance, to perform any of the offices with which we presumed 
to burthen them, has induced us tu determine to dispense with 
their services, except in a few of the larger towns and cities. 
The names of the agents retained will appear on the cover; in 
all other cases our subscribers will be good enough to make 
remittances direct to the publishers. Any money remitted by 
mail, post paid, wil] be at our risk. 


METEORIC PHENOMENON. 


On the night of the 12th ult. a magnificent display of meteors 
was witnessed in this place; and from the statements that have 
been published, we learn that this extraordinary meteoric phe- 
nomenon extended itself over the whole of our hemisphere. 
We witnessed this truly sublime spectacle from about three 
o’clock until the meteors became indistinct in the opening light 
of a bright and beautiful morning. We are unable to give ex- 
pression to the mingled feelings of awe, sublimity, and humili- 
ation, which were excited by the wilderness of meteors. The 
sky was serene and peculiarly transparent. The smallest stars 
shone out with a bright lustre, and the milky-way, with its 
myriads of suns, exhibited a distinctness which we never wit- 
nessed before. In the eastern verge of the horizon, * Lucifer, 
the bright messenger of morning, shone with resplendent lustre, 
‘as if rejoicing in some wonder, walking in the firmament.’ 
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There was a continued succession of meteors streaming from 
every part of the sky. During the time we witnessed this mag- 
nificent spectacle, there was, probably, not a square yard of the 
firmament from which meteors did not issue. So far as we were 
able to observe, their direction was from south to north. They 
were of various sizes. Some of them were large and brilliant, 
throwing out sparks in their course, and leaving a long train of 
gradually fading light in their track. The majority, however, 
were small, apparently two or three inches in diameter, without 
sparks or remarkable brightness. Here and there, a large me- 
teor, after traversing a space of five or six degrees, exploded, 
throwing out sparks like a rocket, and leaving a large brilliant 
disc of light, which, in some instances, remained stationary, 
and undiminished in brightness, for, perhaps, thirty seconds. 
The greatest number of these meteoric lights originated about 
45° above the horizon; but we observed many darting from the 
zenith, and some of them appeared to proceed from near the 
verge of the horizon. They all left luminous trains in their 
course, which, in many instances, exhibited a pale phosphores- 
cent streak for five or six seconds after the disappearance of the 
meteoric body. 

A meteoric phenomenon, in all respects similar to this one, 
was observed by Messrs. Humboldt and Bonpland at the city of 
Cumana, in South America, on the night of the 11th of Novem- 
ber, 1799. ‘The night was cool and extremely beautiful. To- 
wards the morning, from half after two, the most extraordinary 
display of meteors was witnessed in the eastern section of the 
sky. The direction of the meteors was from north to south. 
‘There was not a space in the firmament equal in extent to 
three diameters of the moon, that was not filled at every in- 
stant with meteors.’ All the meteors left luminous traces from 
five to ten degrees in length, continuing visible in many in- 
stances for seven or eight seconds. Many of the meteors gave 
out large and brilliant sparks as they darted through the sky, 
and at the termination of their course bursted, as by explosion. 
This phenomenon was observed over the greater portion of 
South America, in the West Indies, and in the southern sections 
of the United States. The late Mr. Andrew Ellicott witnessed 
it on the Gulf of Florida, and it was noticed by many others in 
the United States as far north as lat. 30° 42. On the same 
night, a similar meteoric spectacle was observed near the arctic 
regions—in Labrador, at the missions of Nain, lat. 56° 42’, and 
Haffenthal, lat. 58° 4’; and in Greenland, at Lichtenau, lat. 61° 
3, and New Herrenhut, lat. 64°14’. ‘The Esquimaux were 
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frightened with the same phenomenon; some of the meteors 
appeared a foot broad.’ 

In relation to the origin and nature of meteoric bodies, phi- 
losophers have as yet arrived at nothing that can be deemed 
satisfactory to the understanding. Humboldt observes, that 
‘the direction of the line which meteors describe, seems to him 
the only difficulty in supposing them planetary or cometary 
bodies, analogous to the minor planets, Ceres, Juno, Vesta, and 
Pallas, and to be occasionally rendered luminous on approxi- 
mation to this earth, by friction of its atmosphere.’ 

This may possibly be the case with that variety of meteoric 
bodies called meteorolites, the explosion of which is attended 
with a fall of stones to the earth. The ordinary phosphores- 
cent meteors, or falling stars, however, appear to be composed 
of some light, inflammable matter, and it seems more reasonable 
to presume that the materials of which they are constituted, are 
derived from the earth. We may presume, that both sulphure- 
ous vapors and hydrogen, are raised intothe atmosphere by the 
influence of solar heat. Many vegetables, in a state of decom- 
position, yield small portions of sulphur; and there can be no 
doubt that some portion of hydrogen is constantly developed 
on the surface of the earth, when acted on by the solar rays. 
The gradual decomposition of pyrites and pyritic soils, must 
also tend to diffuse through the atmosphere sulphureous atoms. 
Should these meet with hydrogen, they would unite and ascend 
to the upper regions of the atmosphere. That this is, probably, 
the origin of meteoric bodies, seems to derive some support 
from the well-known facts, that meteors of this kind are much 
more common in tropical climates than in northern latitudes; 
that they occur much more frequently on continents, than in 
the firmament over the ocean remote from land. It has also 
been stated that meteors occur much more frequently, and ex- 
hibit greater splendor in volcanic countries. M. Humboldt 
states, that in 1769, ‘there was seen in the sky, above the vol- 
cano of Cayancbo, so great a number of falling stars, that the 
mountain was thought to be in flames;’ ‘and a similar phenom- 
enon was witnessed, about sixty years ago, in the atmosphere 
over Vesuvius. It is not unlikely that the meteoric elements 
or materials floating in the superior regions of the atmosphere, 
may unite occasionally into more or less dense masses, by co- 
hesive attraction; and we may presume that when the upper 
strata of the atmosphere become highly charged with passive 
electricity, the sulphureous masses, being in a state of negative 
electricity, would become ignited by the sudden union of the 
two opposite electric powers. E. 
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INTERESTING ITEMS. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES. 

HANNAH MORE.—This celebrated 
writer, one of the first and foremost in an 
age adorned by so much of female genius, 
died lately at Clifton, in her eighty-eighth 
year. From the humble station of the 
daughter of a village schoolmaster, near 
Bristol, she raised herself, by her talents 
and virtues, to high literary distinction 
and universal respect. Having early in 
life attracted friends, she was, principally 
through the kindness of Dr, Stonehouse of 
Bristol, enabled to set up a school in con- 
junction with her sisters, which soon 
obtained great reputation. An acquaint- 
ance with Garrick led her to write for the 
stage, and her pieces were very successful ; 
but, on taking a religious turn, she aban- 
doned this pursuit, and expressed an opin- 
ion that the drama and its performances 
were not in unison wijh true piety and 
christianity. Having realized a compe- 
tency, she retired to Mendip, and ear- 
nestly devoted herself to the propagation 
of moral and religious principles, not only 
among the colliers and lower orders in that 
neighborhood, but throughout the country, 
by her tracts and other publications.— 
Celebs in Search of a Wife, published in 
1809, was a novel of much originality, 
and led to a multitude of imitations: it 
ran through ten editions in twelve months. 
Miss More had the honor of being con- 
sulted on the education of the princess 
Charlotte; and on that occasion printed 
(1805) Hints towards forming the Char- 
acter of a Young Princess; in 2 vols. 8vo. 
Her works, but by no means including 
the whole, have appeared in eight volumes, 
and display a mind of extraordinary fer- 
tility and power. <A mere list of those 
most generally known will show this :— 

The Search after Happiness, a pastoral 
drama, 8vo. 1773. ‘The Inflexible Cap- 
tive, a tragedy, 8vo. 1774. Sir Eldred 
of the Bower and the Bleeding Rock, two 
poetical tales, 4to. 1774. Ode to Dragon, 
Mr. Garrick’s house-dog, 4to. 1777. Per- 
cy, a tragedy, 8vo. 1788. Essays on 
Various Subjects, designed for Young 
Ladies, 12mo. i777. Fatal Falsehood, 
a tragedy, 8vo. 1779. Sacred Dramas, 
with Sensibility, a poetical epistle, 8vo. 
1782; l7th edition, 1812. Biographical 
Preface to the Poems of Ann Yearsley 
the Milkwonian, 4to. 1785, Florio, a 
sale, and the Bas Blue, or Conversation, 


two poems, 8vo. 1786. Slavery, a poem, 
4to. 1788. ‘Thoughts on the Manners of 
the Great, 12mo. 1788. The Shepherd 
of Salisbury Plain, one of the cheap repo- 
sitory tracts, which collection was planned, 
superintended, and considerably enriched 
by Miss More. Estimate of the Religion 
of the Fashionable World, 12mo, 1791. 
Village Politics, 12mo, 1793. Remarks 
on the Speech of M. du Pont in the Na- 
tional Convention, on Religion and Edu- 
cation, 8vo. 1793. Strictures on the 
Modern System of Female Education, 2 
vols. 8vo. 1799. Practical Piety, or the 
Influence of the Religion of the Heart on 
the Conduct of Life, 2 vols. 8vo. 1811; 
8th edition, 1812. Christian Morals, 2 
vols, 8vo. 1812. Essay on the Character 
and Writings of St. Paul, 2 vols, 8vo. 
1815. 

Miss More enjoyed the happiness of 
an intimacy with Dr, Johnston, Keynolds, 
Bishop Porteus, Beattie, and many other 
of the most celebrated persons ef that 
day; and in later times it may be truly 
said, that, either personally or through 
confidential correspondence, she was, even 
in retirement, almost equally well ac- 
quainted with the most distinguished men 
of the present time. ‘T'o the very end of 
her life (broken as it was by pain and 
suffering) her manners were amiable, in- 
structive, affectionate, and endearing— 
without austerity or pretension to superior 
godliness; for she was good in every sense 
of the word—benevolent, just, and pious; 
strictin the discharge of her own duties, 
and liberal in her construction of the con- 
duct of others. Her biography is, we 
observe, already announced. Her exam- 
ple cannot be too soon set in its proper 
light before the world.—Lit. Gaz. 


Another biographer thus expresses him- 
self: 

This lady died on Saturday last, at 
Clifton, in the 88th year of her age. Few 
literary persons have had the good fortune 
to reap so plentiful a harvest of fame 
during their lives; and yet, we doubt 
whether, at this moment, more than one 
or two of her works be known, even by 
name, to the majority of our readers—the 
reader being, it is presumed, under five- 
and-twenty. Miss Hannah More was an 
amiable and accomplished lady, with 
much practical and wordly wisdom, and 
very strong religious feelings; her writings 
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were addressed to a large and influential 
class, and their temporary success was 
proportionably great; but there is no trace 
in them of that original mind—or of that 
subue development of human feelings, in 
its weakness and its strength, which can 
alone insure even the immortality of a 
lifetime to a writer who has the fortune, 
good or ill, of living to eighty. Miss 
Hannah More came early into the lite- 
rary world, ticketed, and labelled, and pat- 
ronized asa prodigy. * * * ‘The 
only one of her works likely to be now 
met with, except among very young 
people, is ‘Celebs in Search of a Wife,’ 
published in 1809, and which went 
through ten editions in a twelve-month; 
we doubt whether ten copies be now sold 
in the same time. Her tragedies—The 
Inflexible Captive—Percy—The Fatal 
Falsehood—must be considered as utterly 
forgotten by the public. Early patroni- 
zed herself, Miss More loved to play the 
patron; and in 1785, brought forward a 
Mrs. Yearsley, a milk-woman at Bristol, 
as a poetical prodigy; her friends, of 
course admired—her friends had a voice 
potentia!—and the public admired; the 
woman grew insolent upon success; and 
the patron had to explain and excuse to 
friends against misrepresentation and 
abuse ; the quarrel put an extinguisher on 
the prodigy; and except, perhaps, Dr. 
Southey, who has a crop for all corn, and 
is a native of Bristol, it is more than 
probable that not a single literary man 
could be found who have ever read a line 
of Mrs, Yearsley’s poetry. In 1805, 
Miss More published ‘Hints towards 
forming the Character of a Young Prin- 
cess,’ written, it was said, expressly at 
the suggestion of her late Majesty. Of 
its merits we know nothing; having no 
princesses entrusted to our charge, we 
never read the book. Mrs. Hannah 
More was singularly, and not undeserv- 
edly successful thro’ life; her talents and 
her moral conduct deserved to be; but we 
think she was one of those few literary 
persons who had their reward while 
living. 


PENNSYLVANIA COAL TRADE. 

The coal trade of the Schuylkill region 
isof a very recentorigin. Ofits rapid pro- 
gress and great importance, some idea 
may be formed from the following state- 
ment. It will be observed that the 
amount for 1833, includes only to the 
20th of September. 





During the year 1832, the amount of 
coal taken from the mines in this state, 
and forwarded to market by the Lehigh, 
Delaware, Schuylkill, and Delaware and 
Hudson canals, amounted to 363,850 tons 
Of this quantity, the amonnt 

brought by the Schuylkill 

canal was 204,000 
Lehigh and Delaware ca- 

nals, from Maunch Chunk 75,690 
Delaware and Hudson canal, 

from Carbondale 84,160 

Total 363,850 tons 
In 1833, amount received 

by the Schuylkill canal, 

from Pottsville and Schuy)- 

kill Haven, and the Lit- 

tle Schuylkill, up to Sept.* 

19th 192,315 
By the Lehigh and Pennsyl- 

vaniacanals.from Maunch 

Chunk,* up to the 20th 

inst. 83,419 
By the Delaware and Hud- 

son canal, from Carbon- 

dale 74,730 
By the Union and Schuylkill 

canals, from near Harris- 


burgh 1,000 


Total 351,454 tons 

*By a break in the Pennsylvaniacanal, 

near New Hope, the operations of this 

company were retarded two months. 

Had the canal been in navigable order, 

30,000 tons of coal would have been 
brought down during that period. 


BANKING SYSTEM. 

Tne New York Commercial Adver- 
tiser furnishes the following, es an accu- 
rate list of the banks in the state of New 
York. 

Incorporated banks in the state of New 
York. 
71 state banks (and two 

branches) as given in Wil- 

liams’ Register for 1833, 

capital $25,681,460 
Additional stock to the 

Butchers’ and Drovers’ 

Bank 200,000 

$25,881,460 
8 banks incorporated at the 
last session of the legisla- 


ture, in 1833 1,950,000 
79 $27,831,460 





79 Total 
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Subject to safety und, 69 


banks $22,731,460 

Not subject to safety fund, 
10 banks 5,100,000 
$27,831,460 


Names of banks incorporated at the last 
session of the legislature. 
Cayuga County Bank, Au- 


burn $250,000 
Chemung Canal Bank, El- 

mira 200,000 
Herkimer County Bank, Little 

Falls 200,000 
Lewis County Bank, Martins- 

burgh 100,000 
Seneca County Bank, Wa- 

terloo 200,000 
Seventh Ward Bank, New 

York 500,000 
Troy City Bank, Troy 300,000 
West Chester County Bank, 


Peekskill 200,000 
Total $29,781,460 


In Ohio, there are 13 banks, viz: the 
Banks of Chillicothe, Marietta, St. Clairs- 
ville, Steubenville, Mount Pleasant, Can- 
ton, Western Reserve Bank at Warren, 
Franklin Bank of Columbus, Lancaster 
Ohio Bank at Lancaster, Urbana Banking 
Company at Urbana, Bank of Scioto at 
Portsmouth, Commercial Bank of Lake 
Erie, Franklin and Commercial Banks at 
Cincinnati. It is difficult to ascertain 
the amount of capital employed by these 
banks, as many of them vary considerably 
from the amount mentioned in the char- 
ter. The capital of the Franklin Bank 
at Cincinnati is $500,000, and that 
of the Commercial likewise $500,000. 
These two banks probably employ all 
their capital; most of the others much 
less. ‘The whole amount of bank capital 
actually employed in Ohio doesnot exceed 

2,200,000—exclusive of the Bank of the 

Jnited States at Cincinnati. This bank 
in the commencement of 1832 had proba- 
bly more than $4,000,000 vested in dis- 
counts and bills of exchange: Now, it is 
thoughtnot to have more than $2,500,000; 
hence the total amount of active bank 
capital in Ohio is not far from $4,700,000, 

How this compares with other states 
may be seen from the following state- 
ment. 

Pop. Bank Cap. 
N. York 2,000,000 $50,000,000 
Maryland 447,000 10,450,000 
Pennsylvania 1,400,000 10,300,000 


Connecticut 300,000 4,000,000 
Rhode Island 100,000 —_—- 6,000,000 
Ohio 1,000,000 4,700,000 


Population is certainly not merely the 
standard by which banking capital is to 
be proportioned, but, if in addition to the 
population we take into view the great 
internal commerce of Ohio, and the large 
business transacted at Cincinnati, it will 
be obvious, that Ohio has less banking 
capital in proportion to its wants, than 
any state except those of the * far west,’ 

The following statement will show a 
comparison between the banking capital 
of Cincinnati and that of other towns. 


Pop. Bank Cap. 
Albany 25,000 $1,819,000 
Utica 8,328 1,000,000 
Troy 11,405 1,540,000 
Providence 16,332 3,400,000 
Hartford 10,000 2,500,000 
Cincinnati 30,000 1,000,000 


Exclusive of U. States Bank. 

It will be seen from this table, that the 
towns of the eastern states have far more 
bank capital in proportion than Cincin- 
nati: nor is this all; none of these towns 
do any thing like the business of Cincin- 
nati, and none of them from the greater 
amount of private capital, have the same 
demand for borrowed means. iE. D. M. 


Propuction or Corron 1x Fiorina. 
—By a statement in the last Floridian,we 
perceive that a great increase in the pro- 
duction of cotton is taking place every 
year. Fromtwo ports in Middle Florida, 
St. Marks and Magnolia, in 1825, 64 
bales were shipped. In the year from the 
Ist July, 1832, to the Ist July, 1833, nine 
thousand six hundred and seventy-five 
bales were shipped from the same ports. 

Watson, in his Annals, tells us, that 
‘in 1756, the first stage was started be- 
tween Philadelphia and New York, by 
Mr. Butler. Three days through in sum- 
mer time, five and sixin winter. In 1765 
a second stage was started, to go through 
positively in three days. This was a cov- 
ered Jersey wagon—fare two pence a 
mile. In 1766, another stage, called the 
* Flying Machine,’ to go through in two 
days in good wagons, and seats on springs, 
at three pence a mile, or 20s. through. 

CuriousCa.cuLaTions.—A sovereign 
is about 9.59 inch thick, or that a thousand 
measures 59 inches. Hence our debt of 
800,000,0007. would form a cylinder of 
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sovereigns, iflaid one on the other,of nearly 
745 miles in length. But ifinstead of being 
laid on the edges, they were laid flat on 
the ground, and touching, they would 
form a line of nearly 11,045 miles, or 
would reach far towards half way round 
the globe. Again, since 1000 sovereigns 
weigh 16,6587 Ibs. avoirdupois, or 23,051 
weigh 384 Ibs. the whole debt is 5,9454 
tons, which, allowing two tons to a wagon 
load, would require 2275 wagons to carry 
it, and if they contained four horses each, 
and occupied severally about 16 yards 
in length, this line of loaded treasure 
would extend to 27 miles.—Lon. paper. 

We learn by a table in the Philadel- 
phia Commercial Herald, that there are 
16 banks in that city, having an aggregate 
capital, actually paid in, of $19,065,000, 
Seven millions of this amount are in the 
United States Bank. ‘The Pennsylvania 
Bank has the next largest capital, being 

2,500,000. ‘The bank of North Ame- 
rica is the oldest in the United States, 
and was established by Robert Morris. 
There are 18 insurance companies, with a 
capital of $5,480,000. 

The Nashville Republican estimates 
the annual exports of ‘Tennessee at six 
millions one hundred and twenty thousand 
dollars; in the following proportions: 
120,000 bdales of cotton, $4,000,000; 
corn and live stock, $1,000,000; 4,000 
hogsheads of tobacco, $120,000 ; iron 
and castings, $800,000; other articles, 
$200,000. 

We learn from the Albany Argus that 
the amount of tolls received upon the 
state canals in the month of September, 
was $203,685 82; being an increase of 
$52,634, as compared with the receipts 
of the same month last year. Receipts of 
the year to 30th September, $998,176 20; 
exceeding the receipts of Jast year, down 
to the same date, more than $210,000. 

It is proposed in the New York papers 
to make a ship canal of eight miles around 
the falls of Niagara. ‘The project is said 
to be wholly feasible, and at compara- 
tively little expense. Such acanal would, 
it is thought, secure to New York the 
trade of Ontario. 

Lipraries IN PoHitapeLrnia.—-We 
have been induced to ascertain the names 
of the public Libraries in this city, and 


the number of volumes contained in each, 

as nearly as practicable. We present the 

following as the result of our inquiries, 
Volumes. 


1. Philadelphia Library, 42,000 
2. Library of the American 
Philosophical Society, 9,000 
3. Library of the Pennsylania 
Hospital, 6,500 
4. Library of the Academy of 
Natural Sciences, ; 5,200 
5. Library of the University of 
Pennsylvania, , 2,000 
6. Library belonging to the 
Society of Students, 2,000 
7. Library of the Friends in 
Philadelphia, 2,700 
8. Library of the Alms House, 
upvards of 3,000 
9. Library of the Peonsylva- 
nia Academy of Fine Arts, 150 
10. Library of the Law Asso- 
ciation, upwards of 1,400 
11. Library of the Medical So- 
ciety, 600 
12. Library of the College of 
Physicians, 500 
13. Library of the College of 
Pharmacy, 500 
14. Library of St. Augustine 
Church, upwards of 3,000 
15. Library of the German So- 
ciety, 4,000 
16. Library of the American 
Sunday School Union, 1,800 
17. Library of Foreign Classi- 
cal Literature and Science, 2,800 
18, Library of the Philadelphia 
Museum, 500 
19. Library of the Atheneum, 6,500 
20. Mercantile Library, 4,000 
21. Apprentice’s Library, 7,000 
22. Northern Liberties Library 
and Reading Room, 2,100 
23. Southwark Library, 2,200 
24. Kensington Library and 
Reading Room, 250 
25. Library of the Carpenters’ 
Society, 350 
26. Youth’s Library, 1,500 
111,550 


Many of the works in these various de- 
pots are scarce, and not easily procured at 
the present time. ‘The Library of the 
University contains a donation from the 
unfortunate Lewis XIV. made during the 
revolutionary war—all of which were 
printed atthe Royal Printing Office, and 
treat of mathematics, natural history, 
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&c. The Library of the Academy of 
Fine Arts contains a donation from Bo- 
naparte. ‘The Libraries of the Hospitals 
and Alms-House contain the best works 
On medicine, surgery, and the sciences, 
while those of the Academy of Natural 
Science and the Museum, are devoted to 
natural history and travels. The Libra- 
ry of St. Augustine Church contains, we 
believe, the only complete copy of the 
* Fathers’ in this country. 

ConpiTIon Cr THE Free Biacks.—It 
is stated in a pamphlet recently published, 
that of 40,000 blacks in N. Y. state, in 
1825, but 931 were taxed, and but 298 
qualified to vote. Itis also calculated that 
the colored population of the north fur- 
nishes ten-fol«| more of both the criminals 
and paupers than our white population. 
The report of the Prison Discipline Society 
for 1827, sets the result thus: 

Proportion of the Popula- 
tion sent to prison. 


In Massachusetts, 1 out of 1665 


Connecticut, 1 out of 2350 
New York, 1 out of 2154 
New Jersey, 1 out of 3743 
Pennsylvania, 1 out of 2191 


Proportion of col. Pop. 
sent to prison. 


In Massachusetts, 1 out of 140 
Connecticut, 1 out of 205 
New York 1 out of 253 
New Jersey, 1 out of 833 
Pennsylvania, 1 out of 181 


The report further states, that ‘ the re- 
turns from several prisons show that the 
white convicts are remaining nearly the 
same, or are diminishing, while the col- 
ored convicts are increasing; at the same 
time the white population is increasing in 
the northern states much faster than the 
colored population.’ 

Mrs. Trollope has been arrested and 
tried in London, for unmercifully beating 
one of her servant girls; and was convic- 
ted and fined for her ‘ domestic manners’ 
in the premises. 

Twenty years ago the price of the car- 
riage of merchandise from Philadelphia 
to Pittsburgh varied from four to eight dol- 
lars per 100 pounds, according to the state 
of the roads. Recently, goods have been 
transported from New York to a point on 
the Scioto river, in the interior of Ohio, 
for less than éwo dollars, and to the inte- 
rior of Tlinois, by way of Lake Michi- 


gan, for three dollars. When some of 
the great works of internal improvement 
now in contemplation, shall be comple- 
ted, goods will be transported from the 
eastern cities to Missouri, Illinois, and 
Indiana, nearly as cheaply as to Ohio or 
to Pittsburgh. 

Exrenses or New Jersey.—The 
usual appropriation bill was passed at the 
late session of the legislature, giving to the 
governor, for the current year, a salary of 
2,000 dollars; the chief justice, 1,200 
dollars; the two associate justices, each 
1,100 dollars; the state treasurer, 1,000 
dollars; the law reporter and chancery 
reporter, each 200 dollars; the attomey 
general, [80 dollars; quarter-master gen- 
eral, 100 dollars; adjutant general, 100 
dollars. ‘The vice president of council 
and the speaker of the house are each 
allowed 350 dollars, and the members of 
either house, 3 dollars a day during the 
sitting of the legislature, and 3 dollars for 
every 20 miles travel in going to and 
returning from the seat of government. 
The clerks of the two houses are also each 
allowed 3 dollars a day, 8 cts. for writing 
every 100 words in the records, and for 
copies to the printers. The sergeant-at- 
arms and the door-keepers, are each 
allowed 2 dollars a day. It is proper to 
add that the governor receives—being ex- 
officio chancellor—fees- for his chancery 
duties, and that there are perquisites, 
though inconsiderable in amount, attached 
to the duties of the justices of the supreme 
court. The attorney general also receives 
fees in all cases of criminal conviction. 
The legislature, at the late session, autho~ 
rized the governor to borrow 10,000 dol- 
lars, at 5 per cent. on the faith of the 
state, for the purposes of the commission- 
ers in building the new penitentiary. 

The Granville institution, in the state 
of Ohio, has nearly completed its new edi- 
fice, which presents two handsome fronts 
of 80 feet on the south and west, and is 
three stories high. It already numbers 
88 students, 74 of whom are pursuing 
classical studies; of this number 26 are 
professors of religion, and 20 are looking 
forward to the christian ministry. 

The appropriation of the city council 
of the city of New York, for the support 
of public schools, for the year commen- 
cing in May last, is 86,657 dollars and 
90 cents. 



































